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Here’s wonderful news for 

every woman! Sure-Jell, 

amazing new powdered 

pectin product, revolu- 

tionizes jelly making! 
* 


O more long, laborious stirring... 
No more worry, either, about 
whether or not your jelly will jell! 

Now, with Sure-Jell, you boil only 
14 minute for jellies . . . one minute for 
jams. This short boil not only saves 
time and labor .. . it also gives much 
better-tasting jams and jellies, because 
it retains all the natural flavor of the 
fresh fruit itself! 

And all fruits jell perfectly with Sure- 
Jell . . . even strawberries and pine- 
apple. Just follow the easy recipes in 
every package, and you need never fail! 

Think, too, what it means to get so 
much extra jelly. You average 10 
glasses from the same amount of fruit 
that gave you only 6 glasses the old, 
“long-boil” way. 

So this year, be sure to try Sure-Jell 
. .. the new powdered pectin product. 
Save yourself time, money, labor .. . 
and have much better jellies and jams! 

Sure-Jell is a product of General 
Foods. You can buy it at any grocer’s. 
Its low price will please you! 








ONLY % MINUTE BOIL 
No long, laborious boiling. Only 


¥% minute for jelly, one 


minute for jam. 








TWO-THIRDS MORE JELLY 


You average 10 glasses from the 
same amount of juice that gave only 
6 glasses the “long-boil” way! 











SUCH PERFECT RESULTS! 
No need to worry about failures! 
All fruits jell perfectly with this 
wonderful new pectin product. 





MONEY - BACK 
GUARANTEE! 


Buy two packages of 
Sure-Jell. Use one 
package. If Sure-Jell 
does not do all we 
claim for it, just take the 
empty container and 
the unopened pack- 
age back to your gro- 
cer. He will refund the 
full price of both pack- 
ages of Sure-Jell, and 
we will reimburse him. 


, 








FINER FLAVOR 
Short boiling re- 
tains all the natural 
fresh-fruit flavor. 


25¢ 
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Friend to Friend 


BEForE we had a chance to realize fully summer was at hand, we 
always found the wild geranium blossoms in some moist fence corner. 
Their delicate beauty contrasted against rough stones or fence posts 
always appealed to me and I was happy when friend Arthur Bade 
chose them for this June cover. It is true this geranium is quite different 
from our most common house plants yet there is one common charac- 
teristic, the peculiar seed pod. Because the pod resembles a crane’s beak 
the Greeks called all plants of this family “geranium,” meaning crane. 


Across the corner of my desk as I write rest the manuscripts of two 
highly interesting stories about our western parks. Now comes the hard 
but exciting job of choosing from thousands of pictures the illustra- 
tions for these stories, which we feel sure you will enjoy in the July 
Successful Farming. | hope it will be possible for you and thousands of 
other readers to become acquainted with these beauty spots this sum- 
mer or renew the acquaintance of former years. Should you find it im- 
possible to make one of these delightful trips, I am sure the authors’ 
descriptions are going to be a source of real pleasure anyhow. It is 
especially gratifying to note the reduction in railroad rates which will 
be effective to our national parks this summer. For those who may pre- 
fer to travel by this means there is a real treat ahead. Air-conditioned 
cars and many other modern developments assure the traveler that he 
will arrive rested and ready to enjoy his vacation fully. 

& 


An old, successful cattle feeder at one of the recent College Days held 
to announce results of feeding tests said he came.€ach year to see how 
many people were there. If there was a big crowd, he would go home 
and clear his feed lots. If the crowd was small, he would buy more 
cattle, figuring that there was no chance that year of overdoing the 
feed business. The profits made by feeders this spring have created a 
lot of interest. I am sure you will want to be fully informed before 
loading up heavily with cattle. I have therefore asked H. M. Conway, 
of the National Livestock Producers Association, to tell us in the July 
Successful Farming what he thinks of the market outlook for fat cattle. 
He has written regularly for us for several years and I have great con- 
fidence in the views he takes of the situation. 

* 


Every day brings in many letters that encourage us in the program 
of home improvement we have been pushing lately. We are assured by 
thousands of readers that as times continue to improve they will put 
more and more income toward a satisfactory and comfortable home. 


Three million acres could be removed from the annual corn acreage 
in Illinois if all farmers used limestone and either barnyard manure or 
green manure in a good rotation including clover, announces the agri- 
cultural college of that state. When we are worrying so much about 
reducing production it is something of a shock 


to be told that if we would only farm as we ° 
should, our surplus problem would be solved. 5 = I 
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DON TayiEUDIe 
TOMFATIGUE 


@ Farming is one place where the whistle never blows. There’s 
always more work than time. No wonder a farmer finds himself 
slowing up when he has used up his energy. When you feel that 
your supply of available energy is low, smoke a Camel. Through 
their “energizing effect,’ Camels unlock your supply of natu- 
ral, healthful energy. You feel like pitching into the work 
again with more vim. And they taste so good! Being made 
from finer, more expensive tobaccos, Camels are mild, cool, 
gentle. Yet they have a rich flavor that never tires your taste. 
Smoke Camels freely — they do not jangle the nerves! 

PIPE SMOKERS! Prince Albert is mild and mellow—never bites the 
tongue. It’s the National Joy Smoke! 

a 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT! Camel Caravan—Tuesday and Thursday 


evenings — starring Walter O’Keefe, Annette Hanshaw, Glen Gray’s 
Casa Loma Orchestra—over coast-to-coast WABC-Columbia Network. 


MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
IN CAMELS 


“Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — Turkish and 
Domestic-—than any 


other popular brand.” 


Signed 
R. 1. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, North Car , 


Heat | 


“A MASTER BUILD- 
ER’S JOB just natu- 


rally calls for Camels. 


They give me new 
energy when I'm feel- 
ing tired and listless. 
I smoke Camels all 
the time. They never 
get on my nerves.” 

(Signed) 
FRAZIER PETERS 





“TRANSPORT FLY- 
ING takes stamina— 
vitality. There are 
plenty of times when 
I get tired. Then I 
smoke a Camel. And 
Camels help a lot in 
renewing my ‘pep 
(Signed) 
E.H.PARKER, Chief 
Pilot Eastern Air Lines 
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Camel’s Costlier Tobaccos never get on your Nerves! 
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The McDonald rhubarb shown at the left is resistant to both cold and 
drought. Above: Fine examples of the popular baking squash, Buttercup 


Farming _23c1oe 1 tes up 


completed at the University of Illi- 


. . 
What is New in 
nois indicate that 140,000 years and 


Tips That You Can Use Today possibly more of service might be 


added to the 70,000 farm tractors in 
that state thru proper crankcase oil- 
L4 ing and maintenance. Cheap oils used 
AY CHOPPING. The great saving in hay storage in the tests proved unsatisfactory. The lightest grade of 
space led the list of advantages for the practice as they oil of the highest quality that could be used without in- 
j were listed by 600 farmers in 44 states in response to a_ creasing oil consumption or crankcase dilution was 
recent questionnaire. Eighty-seven percent stated that chosen. It proved to be the cheapest, lasted longest, cut 
the practice more than doubled mow capacity. Seventy- down repair bills, and saved time. 
five percent mentioned the almost complete elimination 





of feeding waste even with low-grade hay. Among other RED CLOVER. If your red clover cut for hay in 
advantages mentioned was the speeding up of haying, 1934 and carried over to 1935 proves a disappointment . 
which was also made easier by this prac- or complete failure, it may be a result of . 
tice. The necessity of placing extra support root borer attacks, warns Purdue Univer- 


under overhead mows to accomodate this 
feed was emphasized in the replies. 


sity, Indiana. Plants infested will be 

killed before a hay or seed crop is produced. 

If plants begin to wither and stands to 
thin out, it may prove advisable to plow 

up the field and plant soybeans. 





RHUBARB. Able to withstand an 
amazing amount of frost and also drought, 
the new McDonald rhubarb has spread 
rapidly over the Northwest, and is now 
working into the Midwest and the East. 
Last summer in the drought regions, with- 
out irrigation, it produced stalks equally 
as tender as those produced in the spring 
months. This very hardy, seedless variety 
riginated at McDonald College in Cana- 
da. The above illustration shows its vig- 
orous growth.—E. Pfaender, N. Dak. 

Rhubarb requires replanting every six 
1 eight years if it is to remain strong and 
vigorous, recommends the University of 
[llinois. Replanted portions should not be 
harvested closely until the third year. Re- 
set just at the time the buds begin to appear. 


BUTTERCUP SQUASH. Because 
North Dakota could not raise sweet po- 
tatoes its plant breeders set about devel- 
oping a substitute. The Buttercup squash 
illustrated above was the answer—after 
10 years of work. It is now a popular gar- 
den crop over the Northwest. Each squash 
weighs from three to five pownds. The flesh 
is a deep rich orange, mild and sweet in 
flavor. In baking tests comparing eight va- 
rieties of squash, Buttercup rated highest. 
Delicious was second, and True Hubbard 
third. The Buttercup variety withstands 
drought especially well—E. Pfaender. 


OATS. Indiana farmers are testing co- 
operatively this year the newer oat va- 
Purdue, Indiana station learned that dur- rieties developed at Purdue University. In 
ing the past season the most profitable lot the northern and central parts of the state 
tf steers received shelled corn, tankage, McDonald rhubarb pro- Wayne, Gopher, and Minota have been 
silage, and clover hay as their ration. duces attractive red stalks seeded. In southern | Continued on page 6/ 


STEERS. Cattlemen gathered at the 
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Asx Turse Four Questions, 
WHEN YOU Look AT ALL THREE 


PLENTY OF ROOM! In that big, handsome 
seats are wider... floors 


Plymouth... 


lower... giving a more natural sitting posi- 


tion... greater comfort... more leg room. 


1 Has it Genuine Hydraulic Brakes? 


2 Has it Scientific Weight Re-distribution F 


3 Has it a Safety-Steel Body? 


4 Has it Six-Cylinder Gas & Oil Economy? 


Ta 


= 


“ 


Plymouth is the only one with all 4 Features! 


\ HEN YOU BUY a car this 
PU icon Soa ahead. What fea- 
tures must it have to be abreast 
of the times a year from now? 


First, the brakes. Soon all cars 
will have hydraulic brakes. To- 
day, Plymouth is the only leading 
low-priced car that has them. 

And all cars will have done 
what the Airflow did last year... 
what Plymouth has done this... 
re-distributed weight for an 
easier, smoother ride. 

Probably in a few years all 
leading low-priced cars will have 
all-steel bodies. Plymouth has 


PLYMOUTH. hee ‘510 “Te 


one nowthatwill keep you safe... 
will stay quiet through the years. 
Then, with a Plymouth, you 
will be able to look back on money 
saved. For Plymouth—because 
of new cooling and ignition— 
uses 12% to 20% less gas and oil. 
So this year, ask about brakes 
ees body ...ride...about econ- 
omy of operation. Any Chrysler, 
Dodge or De Soto dealer will help 
you. He’ll tell you, too, about the 
official Chrysler Motors Com- 
mercial Credit Plan. 
934 -inch 


20-inch wheels, giving 


road-clearance » al Sligni exira cost. 














REAL ECONOMY! What outstanding pep and per- 
formance that new Plymouth has! Yet new cooling 
and new ignition make it the most economical of 
‘‘All Three”...save 12% to 20% on gas and oil. 


AND UP 
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ys Brams: 


The human story of a farm partnership that took over ‘a tough 





looking place” and made it a producer and a medal winner 


TOUGH looking place,” C. 
D. Blubaugh told his wife that spring 
day in 1924 after he had looked over 
the old 140-acre farm in Knox County, 
Ohio, he was about to buy. “The 
place hasn’t been farmed for ten 
years,” he continued. “The fences 
are all gone to pot, some of the fields 
are grown up to brush, and the barn 
is the only building there—and that 
isn’t much. But I believe that if we 
put our heads together in this farm- 
ing business, we can make something 
out of it.” 

For 19 of the twenty years before 
this, Blubaugh had been an insur- 
ance agent and he had worked as a ce- 
ment contractor for a year. His sav- 
ings and investments together over 
that 20 years totalled $6,000. Of this, 
$1700 was paid down on the farm, 
the balance used to buy livestock, 
farm machinery, fencing, building 
materials, feed; with some put by 
for living until an income started. 

The farm needed about everything, 
but as this was Blubaugh’s first expe- 
rience buying a farm, there were many 
little things that he did not notice. 
If he were to buy another farm, he 
would be on the lookout for numer- 
ous things that then escaped him. 

But Blubaugh and his wife did put 
real work, head and muscle too, into 
the development of this farm and as 
you drive over the roller-coaster 
roads of Knox County you see a fer- 
tile valley stretching out before you 
like an oasis in the desert—a new 
scene, vegetation green and lush, un- 
like the dried pastures, spotted corn 
fields, and lawn mower-size oats that 
have been making you exclaim. 

The home (see illustration above) 
snuggles into its background at the 
head of the valley. To the south are 
the raspberry canes clinging to the 
side of the hill, while to the north 
clump the substantial buildings that 





By Irvin J. Mathews 


Blubaugh has added during the last 
ten years, many of them being trans- 
formed from the woods that were 
then on the farm. 

Nineteen thirty-three was one of 
his leanest years but records showed 
that he had a labor income of $456 
after counting out four percent on a 
sizable investment. This was half 
again as much or $0 percent more 
than his average yearly savings over 
20 years in the city and he has had a 
plus black ink labor income every year. 

Let us examine the line of reason- 
ing which this owner has used be- 
cause it reveals some principles of 
broad application. 

“Think back ten years,” he says, 
“and you will recall that then gen- 
eral farm crops were fairly profitable. 
Live hogs were shuttling around the 
12-cent mark, lamb chops were only 
for the elite, and woolens were a 
mark of distinction. Corn and wheat 
breught good prices. 

“T started in raising the usual farm 
crops; bought 50 two-year old De- 
laine ewes, a few grade Jersey cows, 
and a few sows. And on the farm I 
established a regular four-year rota- 
tion of corn, wheat, clover, then pas- 
ture. But the first time around on 


“Let it please thee to kéep 
in order a moderate- 
sized farm, that so thy 
garners may be full of 
fruits in their season.” — 


Hesiod, 720 B. C. 


that rotation I had spindly corn, thin 
wheat, no clover, and weedy pasture. 
It was painful to watch those crops 
struggle along so very slowly. 

“But of late years, a farmer doesn’t 
need to dub along without help. I got 
the vocational teacher in the high 
school and the county agent to focus 
their college educations on this farm, 
and this combined with hints and 
squints from other places made that 
landscape look different.” 

Tests on the no-clover fields showed 
that this naturally fertile soil had 
lost its limestone and with it, the un- 
derpinning had slipped from under 
the clover. ““You need to lime to 
grow clover,” the vocational teacher 
told Blubaugh. The county agent 
placed his ditto on this advice. 


So BLUBAUGH hauled lime a dis- 
tance of three miles from town and 
spread three tons of it on the fields 
ahead of the clover crop in the rota- 
tion. Small applications of fertilizers 
were used too, and by steady plug- 
ging away the accumulations of ma- 
nure and several straw stacks went 
back onto the soil. 

The first year, Blubaugh’s records 
registered ‘“despondency.” The next 
year the verdict was “‘convalescing”’ 
and the third year, the change in 
crops was truly “phenomenal.’’ The 
cornstalks attained cornstalk size 
and wind resistance, the wheat was 
heavier and a better stand; and when 
it came the hub of the clover turn, 
the field was a rich velvet carpet of 
green in the spring, a pink bouquet 
in the summer, and a source of milk 
the entire year. 

“The sheep were consistent pullers 
thru all the years,” I was told. “They 
have been the most consistent in- 
come producers on the farm. I buy 
two year old Delaine ewes, keep them 
four years and | Continued on page 48 
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Firestone 
EXTRA BATTERY 





Firestone 
SPARK 
PLUGS 

For Quick 


Starts, 
Longer 





AQUAPRUF 


" BRAKE 
LINING 


For Better 
Brakin 
Contro 








Firestone 
FAN BELTS 


e 
Firestone 


RADIATOR 
HOSE 


\ 








* DEEP-CUT HEAVY TREAD 
—MORE TRACTION . . 


* SELF CLEANING .. . 


* DOES NOT BUMP ON 
PAVED ROADS .. . 


* NO CHAINS NEEDED . 


* A SIZE AND TYPE FOR 
YOUR CAR, TRUCK and 
TRACTOR 2 = e a ” a 


THE 


& 


The patented two extra layers \ 

of Gum-Dipped cords that hold 

the big heavy tread to the 
Gum-Dipped cord body 


The body of patented Gum- 
Dipped High Stretch Cords 
which give greater adhesion, 
flexibility and strength to 
withstand pulls and strains 


GROUND GRIP TIRE 
FOR EVERY FARM NEED 


lr you have ever been stranded with your car, truck or 


tractor in mud or soft ground, you will welcome this new 
line of Firestone Ground Grip Tires. This big, heavy, extra 
rugged, specially designed tread that cleans itself, required 
54% more rubber to give you traction without chains. 


It will pull you through any muddy road or soft ground. 
This heavy traction tread is securely held to the Gum-Dipped 
cord body by the patented construction of two extra layers of 
Gum-Dipped cords under the tread. 


See your nearest Firestone Service Store, Firestone Tire 
Dealer or Implement Dealer today! Equip your car, truck 
and tractor with these new, Super-Traction tires for more 
economical year-round service. 


Remember! This heavy, Super-Traction tread is 
guaranteed not to loosen from the tire body under any 
conditions, and all other parts of the tire are fully guaranteed 
to give satisfaction in every respect. 


* *& & *& & Listen to the Voice of Firestone — featuring Richard Crooks, Gladys Swarthout, or 
Nelson Eddy—every Monday night over N. B. C.-—WEAF Network... A Five Star Program 


Firestone 


Sa F. T. & R. Co. 
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Sie was a tiny creature, obvious- 
ly very ancient, but without the 
dried-up look of so many old ladies. 
Tho she was only five feet tall and 
as frail as thistledown, she had anair 
of determination and spirit, and in- 
ner fire, that made George like her 
at once. He was on his way to shoot 
juail along the Santee River when 
the second blowout that day and the 
ipproach of darkness had forced him 
to stop in the little North Carolina 
town. The post-office loafers had 
suggested Miss Lucinda Snow as 
most likely to give him a room, and 
now he was standing in her old-fash- 
ioned parlor while she looked up at 
him out of blue eyes, very bright and 
young in her wrinkled little face. 

‘“You’re a Yankee, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,”’ said George. “I come from 
Massachusetts. I suppose you think 
that’s a bad place to live.” 

“No,” she said thoughtfully. “I 
had a friend who lived there—and I 
always thought it must have been 


Memory plays an old tune on our hearts, 


a tune of hoofbeats and sabres—and love 


about as good a place as the Valley. 
Of course that was a long time ago 
—’64.”” 

“You don’t mean 1864?” George 
asked. ‘“‘Why, you can’t possibly re- 
member as far back as the Civil War.” 

She smiled. ‘““You mean the War 
Between the States. You mustn’t call 
it anything else down here. Of course 
I remember it. I was eighteen.” 

He asked what valley she meant. 

‘The Shenandoah. That’s where | 
was bornand reared.” She broke off. 
“But my goodness! I’m keeping you 
standing. Sit down, young man—or 
maybe you want to go to bed right 
now.” 

‘No, thank you,” said George. The 
fire of pine knots looked cheerful, for 
the November night was damp, and 
he had wrestled a long time with 
that last tire. 

“Wait a minute,” said Miss Snow. 
She went out and returned with a 
coffee service. ““There’s nothing like 
a cup of coffee on a night like this,” 





she said. “‘Unless you just happen to 
prefer tea. Many do; I don’t.” 

“This is wonderful.” George 
stretched his feet to the flames and 
sipped gratefully. ‘“You were telling 
me,” he said, ‘‘about the War, and 
the Shenandoah Valley.” 

“Yes. It was a sad place in "64. 
Your men and ours had ridden and 
marched and shot and raided up and 
down it for two years, and when Gen- 


eral Sheridan destroyed every bit of 


food and provender after Cedar 
Creek, there wasn’t anything left at 
all.” 

“Were your family there then?” 

“T was. My father—he was a colo- 
nel—was killed at Antietam, and my 
brother was murdered at Gettysburg 
in the dreadful charge of Pickett’s 
Brigade. After that, my mother died, 
and | stayed on alone in our little 
house. When the raids went up and 
down the Valley, they left the 
wounded behind, and there was no 
one to take [ Continued on page 30 
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FROM A FARMER'S NOTEBOOK 


By George W. Godfrey 


JUNE is the youth time of the year. In April 
and May Nature has a way of being niggardly 
with warmth and so growth is slow. But in June 
we find the growing time. June, like youth, is 
generous. When youth puts itself into an enter- 
prise it is not in a careful, calculating way. 
Youth gives all to the project of the day. In 
the same way Nature applies herself to growth 
in June. In the meadow, the grain field, or the 
orchard—everywhere one sees the luxuriant 
green that means growth. Of course it is too 
rapid. The young trees are top heavy with sappy 
new growth, but they can fill in the wood fibers 
later. The grass is lush and soft but the hard- 
ness of maturity is close at hand. Growth is the 
accomplishment of this time. 

With June’s inspiration all youthful folks are 
full of longing for picnics and relaxation. If you 
love youth, you love June, for they typify each 
other. As our pace slows down with age a little 
each year it is good to live a month of June just 
to find our own youth again for a bit. June is the 
time when one can picture: ““He maketh me to 
lie down in green pastures: he leadeth me be- 
side the still waters.”’ 


© We have found with our cows that it is best 
to put up the first cutting of alfalfa fairly early. 
It is hard to describe just when that is, usually 
it comes when the blooms start coming out. It 
will not yield as great a tonnage of hay but the 
cows eat it better. The later cuttings can be 
more mature because they usually are finer 
anyway. It is probably harder on the vigor of 
the alfalfa to cut it this way, but I am not so 
particular about that for, with our system of 
farming, it is better to rotate the fields more. 


We are plowing corn (with the tractor) this 
year for the first time. We have had a tractor 
of some kind for sixteen years but always we 
used horses for the corn plows. Once or twice 
in very hot weather when we could do so very 
little with horses, we did hitch the tractor in 
front of a 2-row and plowed some, but that was 
not very satisfactory. This year our horsepower 
was so low that we had either to buy horses or 
a corn plow for the tractor and the latter seemed 
the cheaper. The busiest season we have comes 


just at the end of corn plowing. Alfalfa gets 


ready to cut about that time and early oat and 
barley harvest laps over onto haying. Some 
years they all seem to come together. Then, if 
it 1S as hot as that season often is, horses }j just 
cannot get the work done. In those times, | 
have often wished we had a corn plow for the 
tractor. Maybe if we had been growing colts 
enough to renew our work stock, we would nr 
be plowing corn with the horses, but the ‘ 
was there and the corn needed plowing. 

Our corn plowing, with a thirty percent re- 
duction from our base period acreage is lighter 
than usual but for the same reason the small 
grain harvest is larger so it does not lighten our 
work very much at this season. 


© This Agricultural Adjustment Program is one 
on which we ought to think. Two years of tem- 
porary adjustment has done us much good but 
what of the future? It seems hardly logical to 
go forward, now that our surpluses are re- 
moved, on the basis of a corn acreage we hap- 
pened to raise in 1932 and 1933 or with a hog 
base established by what we happened to mar- 
ket in those years. Some way a more logical 
program should be de- [ Continued on page 69 








Mutual Understanding 
WHEN there is understanding, 


there is progress. The cake flour in- 
dustry was threatened by the pres- 
ence of wild garlic thruout the terri- 
tory raising the special wheat from 
which this product was milled. Thou- 
sands of farmers thru Missouri, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and Ohio stood a 
good chance of losing a valuable 
outlet for their wheat. Penalties and 


dockage increased the irritation of 


the growers, yet the garlic area 
spread. 
Then the milling industry set 


aside a fund whereby a man from 
one of the agricultural colleges 
might devote his entire time to solv- 
ing the problem. How it was done is 
told most interestingly on page 16. 
Our point here is that industry and 
agriculture got together in mutual 
understanding—and then there was 
pr ee. 

e believe in a union of efforts as 
ian because of our own experiences 
as experiences similar to those of 
the wheat miller and wheat farmer. 
Since Successful Farming was found- 
ed, we have guaranteed the truth- 
fulness of our advertisements. The 
few adjustments we have been called 
upon to make have been necessary 
only because of minor differences 
that were readily removed when a 
mutual understanding was reached. 
It ison the experience of years, there- 
fore, that we base our faith in our 


readers and those who do business 
with them thru the columns of Suc- 
cessful Farming. 

The years of stress from which we 
are emerging have been responsible 
for increasing differences of opinion 
and viewpoint between these mutu- 


ally dependent groups. Now we be- 
lieve it to be our responsibility to 
cultivate the highest degree of con- 
fidence so that our readers may sat- 
isfy their needs at just prices, that 
industry and labor may be fully em- 
ployed, that our nation may go for- 
ward rather than drift along in a 
confusion of cross-purposes. 

We realize there will always be 
issues where the two groups may 
seriously disagree. Fundamentally, 
however, there need be no friction 
of consequence. 

Thruout the coming months we 
will bring you a special series of arti- 
cles that will frankly 
explain some of the mutual prob- 
lems of agriculture and industry. 
Thru a sincere and friendly discus- 
sion of these problems by both par- 
ties, we are sure there must develop 
a happier and healthier situation. 

We want your idea of the good 
which can be accomplished by such 
a plan; we want your suggestions for 
improving it. The first article of the 
series will appear in the July issue. 


discuss and 


Plain Horse Sense 


Li KE Topsy, American agriculture 
has “just growed.”” Farmers have 
been led or drifted into regions where 
no man, regardless of his ability and 
ambition, could make a decent liv- 
ing for his family from the soil. The 
choicest of our farm lands have been 
run over by generation after genera- 
tion, bent chiefly on exploitation of 
its virginal fertility. Agriculture was 
not to blame, but society. Now that 
we have recognized the damage and 
the menace to the future of America, 
it is just that society pay the doctor’s 








The city man as well as the farmer has a stake in keeping such farm lands fertile and productive 


bill for needed land improvements. 

We understand that some $900,- 
000,000 of the nearly $5,000,000,006 
relief fund voted to the president 
will be alloted to agriculture. How 
it will be used we can only guess 
now. Rumor suggests, however, that 
a considerable portion will go toward 
the purchase of poor lands now un- 
der the plow and the removal of the 
population to places of greater op- 
portunity. There is also the under- 
standing that a vast amount of 
money will be spent in a soil savings 
program, including soil terracing 
and tree planting. 

The soil-saving work has already 
made a good start thru government 
activity. Our farm experts know well 
how-to meet the situation. We do 
not look with favor on widespread 


gifts to individual farmers in the 
way of labor and young trees. Nei- 
ther do we look with favor upon a 
25-year contract signed by such 


farmers in which they agree to con- 
sult someone at Washington before 
they dare even cut down a dead tree. 
When the work is properly sold in a 
community there should be plenty 
of farmers who are willing to bear a 
portion of the expense at least and 
allow their property to serve as a 
demonstration for the area. Because 
they invest their own good money, 
they can be relied upon to protect 
terraces and young trees. 

Neither do we look with favor 
upon conducting such a gigantic 
program directly from Washington 
offices. We have already gone much 
too far in draining able men out of 
our state extension offices into Wash- 
ington. Anyhow, these projects will 
eventually have to be handled by 
administrators of the local agency. 
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Cool, sunny Minneapolis and Saint Paul offer an unusual combination of pleasures 


Roads 


AROUND THE VALLEY 


By Mabel Ansley Murphy 


oo. road is the outcome of 
necessity. Since the beginning of 
time this has been so. The buffalo 
pounded traces to fresh pastures 
and to salt springs. The Indian 
padded over these traces or made 
new trails—warrior trails leading 
into an enemy’s country. Over 
buffalo trace and Indian trail the 
white man made in succession 
tote-road, bridle path, wagon 
road, turnpike, railway, and au- 
tomobile highway. 

These roads of the Midwest run 
thru scenery of compelling beauty, 
with a rich heritage of folklore, 
legend, and history. Many books 
could not tell all. Yet some travel- 
ers race thru on transcontinental 
routes little realizing that this 
section has an equal fascination. 
Were they to begin at Chicago 
and circle the Mississippi Valley, 
they would discover a vast treas- 
ure in the romantic history of this 
region, so intimately connected 
with the story of the earli®st ex- 
plorations made on thiscontinent. 


So suppose we trace our route 
on this great circle of our Valley. 
No matter whether we intend to 
make all or part of the tour, we 
shall be rewarded. For instance, 
the road running south passes thru 
Vincennes, Indiana. Here the 
Mound Builders dwelt and, later, 
the Indians. In 1727 a French 
trading post stood here; during 
the Revolutionary War, Great 
Britain made it into a strong fort. 
What stories Vincennes could tell 
of prehistoric people, of savages, 
of exiles from urbane France, of 
fighting men from England! And 
later, stories of bold frontiersmen 
wresting a wilderness from aliens 
to make a home for future genera- 
tions of Americans. 

After the first capture of Vin- 
cennes, Clark left and the British 
straightway returned to recapture 
the fort. Captain Helm faced them 
in the open gate beside a cannon, 
in his hand a burning torch with 
which to set off the charge. Gen- 
eral Hamilton demanded the sur- 


The slow sweep of blue Ozark hills invites travelers to rest and forget a busy world 
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Timberland cabins as snug and still as this one await you at the northern trail’s end 


render of the fort. Helm replied, 
“‘Not one man shall enter until I 
have the terms of surrender.”’ 

Thinking there was a strong 
force within, Hamilton agreed, 
**You shall have the honors of war.”’ 

Imagine his surprise when out 
marched Captain Helm and one 
private! 


Then followed Clark’s second 


taking of the fort—an odyssey of 
valor; a story of men who marched 
thru water up to their shoulders 
in order to retake what over-con- 
fidence had lost. 

Thru Kentucky over old buffa- 
lo trace, Indian trail, and tote- 
path our road swings to historic 
Nashville, a modern, cultured city. 
This is its story: In 1779, two 
groups left Virginia for this spot 
—then the Great French Lick— 
known for centuries by the buffa- 
lo and the Indian; one party left 
by land, the other, by water. 

By the Wilderness Road came 
James Robertson and his com- 
pany while Colonel John Donel- 
son and his group traveled down 
the Tennessee river from near its 
source high in the mountains to 
the Ohio river, up the Ohio to the 
Cumberland, and down this river 
to the Great French Lick. In the 
country round about lurked hos- 
tile Indians. But the Virginians 
were not daunted. One of the 
bravest was Rachel, Donelson’s 
daughter, who had poled a boat 
while Indian arrows were flying. 
Later, she became the wife of 
President Andrew Jackson. The 


A carefree cruise on a southern steamer 
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door to 


Hermitage, 
and 
offers a glimpse of old-time sim- 


Jackson home, 
opens its tourists 
plicity and dignity—a spirit dup- 
licated in the modern South. 
Next, from Nashville to Nat- 
chez, via Memphis, we swing 
steadily southward over the old 
Natchez Trace. In 1541 DeSoto 
described this as ‘‘a path worn 
deep in the earth.” Today, it is 
a broad highway. Dr. Hulbert 
reminds us, “The Natchez Trace 
was the land route of returning 
rivermen...They carried with 
them the proceeds of their in- 
vestment. . . Desperadoes laid in 
wait. Some of the most revolt- 
ing crimes of the frontier were 
committed on this trace.” 


IN 1801 United States troops 
widened the trace into a bridle 
path—a post road. A fatal road it 
proved for many a poor post rid- 
er. Over it traveled many men 
who made American history— 
among them Aaron Burr. At a 
friend’s home near Natchez he 
met a beautiful young girl, re- 
membered only as “Madeline.” 
Tho a grandfather and a man out 
on bail for conspiracy against his 
country, Burr had not forgotten 
how to make love. When in 1807 
he tried to persuade Madeline to 
flee with him; she would not. But 
she did promise to wait until he 
could claim her as his wife. Years 
passed. Many wooed her but she 
remained true to her promise. Not 
until her [ Continued on page 22 | 





is an experience that will be often retold 
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The inspirational story of a usual 
home given unusual comfort and 
charm at a minimum of expense 
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On the Square 


With Two Stories 


By H. E. Wichers 


Wars remodeling farm homes, recognition must be giv- 


en the two-story square which dots the landscape so generously 
VR, 3 thru the Midwest. Even tho this type is frequently classed 
BEFORE nN em, among the least interesting from external appearance, it does 

ad have its merits. And one of these advantages is that it boasts 
the most usable space for amount of money invested. 

Consider the McKinney house in Kansas. The plans show 
just what changing the location of a stairway can do. It elimi- 
nates the need of a rear hall. A workroom having an entrance 
from the rear porch opens on the stairway. This permits out- 
door workers to go upstairs before coming into the front of 
the house. It is also possible to go up to the second floor from 
the new spacious living-room, now crossing the entire front 
of the house. 

The position of the fireplace is most advantageous. While 
fireplaces are usually preferred on the outside wall, it is much 
more economical to place them inside. This permits the fur- 
nace flue and the fireplace flue to be made in one structure. 
Fireplaces should be the center of interest in a room, therefore 
it has a better opportunity for display if not placed between 
two windows. This nice, big room is a dining-living-room, and 
truly a comfortable, attractive arrangement. 

Compare the before and after upstairs arrangement as shown 

yn page 40. A grand sleeping porch is above the rear a 
stairs porch. Every room opens on the hall, which is ideal. 
dressing-room off the sleeping porch is to have built-in y ve 
of generous capacity. This room may be adapted by Mrs. Mc- 
Kinney as a sewing room or sort of office, [ Continued on page 4o 
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| * SHOUT rings out, and Bob 
lands head-on in a bearhug tackle. 
Esther drapes a long, slender arm 
around the sunburned neck. The 
baby clutches affectionately at a 
firm work shoe, and Mother waves a 
distracted but cordial tea towel out 
the kitchen window. Dad has only 
been to town for a few hours, but on 
his return, home takesona kind of gay 
and colorful balance. The children 
with sure instinct recognize him as 
the very salt and savor of existence. 

And this, I think, is one of the 
richest assets of farm home life— 
Dad is in, and about, and around so 
closely. Thank heaven—he’s not a 
traveling man, on a 
run that brings him 
home for two days 
every other week. 
Nor does he gulp a 
hasty commuter’s 
breakfast, rush for 
the interurban, and 
come home just in 
time for a weary din- 
ner and bed. When 
he’s doing the chores, 


By Eleanor Hubbard Garst 





One of the assets of 
farm home life is Dad's 
nearness. He clone can 
get some lessons across 


Increasingly, I'm com- 
ing to believe Dad's 
original ideas on home- 
making aren't so dumb 














Bob is his right-hand - 
man. Esther proudly 
finishes her first 
bread baking, and 
takes out a sample 
slice to Dad in the 
fields for his mid- 
morning lunch. After 
dinner the baby, with 
her curls nodding in- 
to the oatmeal, can 
be rescued from the 
high chair and tucked away for her 
nap by Dad himself. (I feel sorry for 
fathers who have no chance thru 
personal service to learn the sweet- 
ness of baby ways.) And if the old 
swimmin’ hole has that ideal cool 
warmth of mid-July, Dad is the one 
who can declare a holiday and take 
the gang down to the “‘crick”’ for a 


paddle, a fish, and an early picnic 
supper. 
Yes, the proper set-up 1s right 


here in every farm home, but some- 
times I wonder if we feminine home 
managers quite appreciate it. Home 
is a genuine partnership, with lines 
that overlap. Too often we say, “If 















that husband of mine will just at- 


tend to the chores, and the stock, 
and the field work, then I'll look 
after my part of it in homemaking, 
gardening, and the chickens, and I 
don’t want him bothering around 
my part of it either.” We resent the 
carefree masculine touch muddling 
into the fixed homemaking ritual. 
After a long week of vegetable can- 
ning in midsummer, Dad mildly (or 
emphatically) suggests that many 
millions of families get along with- 
out home-baked cake and pie and 
rolls for over Sunday. “Why not 
forego the Saturday morning bak- 
ing?” he stoutly questions. “And 





jeers, on a 


cious and 



























anyway, we've been having too 
much rich pastry lately!’ But even 
while she sighs in overworked mar- 
tyrdom, Mother squelches the re- 
bellion with the settling rejoinder, 
“Tf that isn’t just /zke a man!” And 
adds a jelly-roll to the Saturday 
morning baking schedule. 

But very often Dad’s ideas on 
homemaking are just plain common 
sense. (Like the spinster aunt, who 
really does know more about how to 
settle little Johnny than his fond, 
but foolish, mother.) Why vor try 
paper napkins for summer? Are the 
bedrooms beautified by the blow- 
ing window curtains during our tor- 
rid summers of dust storm, rain, and 
withering sun, or would it be intelli- 
gent to take them down thru the 
summer, as the reforming Papa sug 
gests? One Dad I know has earned a 
reputation for himself by stubbornly 
insisting, thru a chorus of feminine 
Sunday night supper 
menu of cornmeal mush and milk, 
no more and no less. He cooks it in 
the old iron kettle his grandmother 
used in pioneer days, and now his 
family, city folks, and country cous 
ins all smack their lips in whole 
souled appreciation of Dad’s delli- 
| Continued on page 4/ 
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Wheat growers, dairymen, and millers welcome C. E. Skiver's 
practical methods to eliminate a robber from their fields 


Garlic sneaks into the bundles 
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Garlic 


QUITS THE WHEAT FIELDS 


By Irvin J. 


bt bulk of America’s pastry flour 


‘is made from the wheat that grows 


in a wide paint-brush belt running 
west from Baltimore across Mary- 
land, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri with splashes north and 
south of this. The soft, red winter 
wheat grown in this area mills into a 
flour with just the right protein con- 
tent to make rich, smooth cake as no 
other flour will make it. In fact, flour 
mills located in the belt have won a 
national reputation for cake flour as 
velvety as eider down. By 1930, both 
millers and wheat growers in the area 
described above found themselves 
up against a problem that threat- 
ened disaster. 

That problem was garlic, a weed 
whose bulblets taste like the quin- 
tessence of onion, exponent N, and 
whose multiplying ability would 
make Euclid seem a piker. It lives 
over the winter in the soil and at 
wheat harvest time sends up a stem 
bearing hundreds of small sets of 
such size that they defy separation 
and go right into the bin with the 
wheat. When the wheat shrinks, the 
garlic dries down along with it. Hence 
sets never can be thoroly removed 
from the grain. 

Some years ago I ran a question- 
and-answer department for a farm 
paper and about 25 percent of the 
letters that bore a postmark in the 
soft wheat belt asked how to take 
out garlic from wheat and wheat 
fields. 

I could find two bulletins that told 
just how to get rid of garlic and I am 
quoting from one of them now: ““Two 
practices are essential: plowing the 
land in the fall, and plowing again 
in the spring. These practices must 
be followed out for at least three 
years on every field...” 

Like the Irishman’s mule who was 
being taught to eat sawdust rather 
than hay, the outcome of the advice 
was worse than the trouble; and 
about the time the mule got accus- 
tomed to the sawdust, he took off to 
hybrid heaven leaving his hide on 
the fence. Likewise, after the garlic 
farmer plowed under cornstalks the 


Mathews 


fall of the first year, then undertook 
to plow the ground again in three or 
four months, he usually came to a 
forced decision not to hector the gar- 
lic two years longer in that fashion 
but to let it ride. And ride it did, al- 
most riding the wheat and milk pro- 
ducers in this area to a fall. 

The millers had their hands up. 
With the millions invested in ma- 
chinery especially constructed to mill 
this downy, soft wheat flour, they 
were unable to buy clean wheat and 
all mechanical means of separation 
proved uniformly unsuccessful. 

What happened when this gar- 
licky wheat trickled its golden, smell- 
laden pellets between the corrugated 
rolls of the mill? The wheat mashed 
to powder but the garlic bulblets 
mashed into the corrugations, which 
soon became sticky and doughy. Of- 
ten the mills had to be shut down 
three or four times a day while men 
got in there with hot water to scrub 
those gooey, garlicky masses out of 
the corrugations. Each day added 
words to mill-help language but even 
the strongest of these failed to take a 
single bulblet out of the bins. 


Bur in these days, if you can’t 
solve a problem by ordinary means, 
turn the X-ray of science on it. You 
will then see thru it easier, at least. 

Driven to desperation by the spread 
of garlic into nearly all the wheat 
fields from which they must draw 
their five million bushels of soft, red 
winter wheat used in making the 
world’s birthday and other cakes, 
the Southwestern Indiana Millers’ 
Association set up a fellowship fund 
with Purdue University to provide 
salary and expenses for a man to dig 
right to the roots of these troubles 
that were taking such toll of their 
enterprise and business. 

C. E. Skiver was selected to attack 
this problem. He brought to the work 
a rich background of county agent 
and extension experience as well as 
scientific training. Skiver was charged 
with solving a problem, that if al- 
lowed to coast, would eventually ruin 
both farmers [ Continued on page 46 
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THE Danes HAVE 


Spinil 


Up from near slavery have surged Danish farmers, 
building a firm foundation for their happiness upon 
co-operatives, social insurance, and a splendid 
education for everyone who is willing to work for it 








By James T. Nichols 


(2. cannot visit the offices of 


the Minister of Agriculture and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Copen- 
hagen without being greatly im- 
pressed. There seems to be a whole- 
hearted spirit of co-operation among 
these officials which makes the stran- 
ger feel at once that he is among peo- 
ple who really desire to be helpful in 
every sense of the term. Coming, as 
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A lad goes off to school. If there is an unpardonable sin in Denmark, it is ignorance 


they have, from the lowest depths to 
the highest heights in a single life- 
time, the Danish farmers can teach 
the tillers of the soil of all countries 
some valuable lessons. 

Co-operation is a magic word ameng 
Danish farmers. They believe in it so 
strongly that each individual is will- 
ing to sacrifice selfish interests for 


the good of all. They operate their 
own mills, fertilizing plants, sugar 
beet factories, bakeries, and cream- 
eries. They do their own buying, 
banking, building, and marketing. 
They run their insurance companies. 

These Danish farmers have their 
own ships, wharves, elevators, and 
warehouses; they have their own 


In a city with 350,000 bicycles, the 
autoist does not have the right of way 


packing houses, their own grad- 
ing agencies, and there does not 
seem to be anything that can possi- 
bly touch the farmer that they have 
overlooked. It is said that there are 
ten thousand co-operative societies in 
Denmark and the average farmer 
belongs to five. If he raises beets, 
milks cows, keeps bees, gathers eggs, 
or slops pigs, he belongs to a society 
which specializes in each activity. 

Perhaps in no other country in the 
world do such a large majority of the 
farmers own their own farms. Most 
of the two hundred thousand farms 
are small but more than ninety per- 
cent of them are tilled by their own- 
ers. The state is interested in every 
individual and makes it possible for 
anyone between the ages of twenty- 
five and fifty to purchase a small 
farm. The Minister of Agriculture 
has charge of what they call the 
“Danish Small-Holders”’ legislation. 

The state is also interested in the 
social affairs of the people. As society 
is protected by fining a farmer for 
selling a bad egg, so the same com- 
mon-sense method is used to protect 
home life. A hasty marriage is im- 
possible. Marriage vows must be 
published two weeks in advance of 
the wedding date. Before a license is 
granted, it must be shown that the 
parties are of proper age, not of close 
blood relation, are absolutely sane; 
and many very private questions 
must be answered satisfactorily. 

If | was [Continued on page 50 
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FOR COMPANY 


By Grace Mcllrath Ellis 


& incident is still fresh in my 
mind, and still comes back to me fre- 
quently during any canning season. 

An auburn-haired girl, with an 
impish row of freckles tipping her 
nose, had ushered me in. “Mother 


will be out in a minute,” she had 
said. “She is napping.” 

The white boards of the kitchen 
floor were still damp from a recent 
scrubbing. Fresh cherry pies wafted 
tantalizing fragrance from a near-by 
table. Ten o'clock on a Saturday 
morning! A busy farm home! And 
mother mapping—one would expect 
such marvels of management in the 
home of a woman whose, “Spiced 
Fruit Medley,” canned ‘‘Vegetable 
Soup,” and “Strawberry Rhubarb 
Sauce” had been quietly copping 
blue ribbons from fair exhibitors who 
might justifiably be classed as “‘pro- 
fessionals.” 

Mrs. Schlosser’s canned delicacies 
had not appeared regularly at our 
state fair exhibit—nor in quantities, 
ever. But on those occasions when a 
jar of something, simply packed, but 
almost startlingly good to eat, had 
passed over the judges’ table, I had 
grown accustomed to hearing the 
name ‘Schlosser’ intoned, as the 
blue ribbons were hoisted atop. 
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Mrs. Schlosser believes that putting up afew choice 
jars improves the general canning standard. Her 
“company” directions are included for you here 


Because of that I had been three 
times lost along a woodsy thread of 
road, on that dampish June morn- 
ing. Because of that this June—or 
July—will find me sorting canning 
beans in three piles, as I string them; 
washing the season’s berries in a 
sieve before they have been stemmed; 
and marking off a portion of my can- 
ning shelves for that group of very 
extra-special canned things which I, 
too, now call my “company canning.”’ 

Mrs. Schlosser was not an “‘exhib- 
it” canner. “I don’t have time to fuss 
with fancy packs,” she told me. “* And 
if I did, I don’t believe that I’d spend 
it that way. But I do like to put upa 
few choice jars of whatever it is I’m 
canning. Thru the years I’ve found 
that it has not only made winter- 
time company doubly welcome, but 
it has materially improved what 
you’d probably call my ‘canning 
standards’—one can’t repeatedly put 
up a few jars of the pick-of-the-gar- 
den, and in the very choicest man- 
ner, you know, without learning how 
to make the run-of-the-lot just a lit- 
tle better.” 

So many friendly canners have 
since echoed Mrs. Schlosser’s testi- 
mony. The practice of “‘company 
canning”’ is a good one, not only for 


the fortunate consumer, but for the 
canner, as well. 

There’s the matter of fruit and 
vegetable varieties: You can’t make 
a really choice brand of either sauce 
or catsup from those “‘beefsteaky” 
tomatoes which slice so nicely for 
August threshers’ tables. And that 
rhubarb which hops out of the ground 
in such generously thick stalks so 
early in the spring never makes such 
delicately flavored sauce or juice as 
a smaller and less boisterous variety. 
There’s no pear in the world quite so 
fine for pickling as a Seckel, and no 
grape which produces canned juice 
at once socolorful and fruity-flavored 
as the old favorite Concord. 


BEND some effort toward achiev- 
ing a few jars of extraordinarily good 
canned things, and you’ll probably 
find yourself selecting vegetable seed 
and nursery stock with an eye to- 
ward canning, as well as eating. 
And what “company canning” 
won't teach about selecting for qual- 
ity! Neither fruits nor vegetables 
will change much for the better as 
they are canned. Commercial can- 
neries pay high salaries to men skilled 
in selecting high quality fruits, meats, 
and vege- [ Continued on page 38 














«THE SKIPPER 


“MAKES A TRIP ON TIME! 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN TWENTY 


19 


YEARS.. 
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Cngratidlalions, Skipper! 


Even though we aren’t entirely responsible! 









E feel bound to admit 

that our Post's 40% Bran 
Flakes should not be given all 
the credit for the Skipper’s 
startling exhibition of “speed 
and power”! 


But we also feel bound to re- 
peat what millions of people 
tell us! ... that the finest start 
for any day i is a brimming bowl- 
ful of this delicious cereal! 


es & 5 


Why not try some tomorrow? 
You'll love its crisp, nut-like 
flavor! And it may be that Post’s 
40% Bran Flakes is just what 
you need if you happen to be a 
bit off color. In such a case you 
may be troubled with a sluggish 
intestine, caused by lack of bulk 
in the diet. 


Post’s 40% Bran Flakes con- 
tains bran to supply the bulk so 


Just try a brimming bowlful of these 
crispy, crunchy flakes with straw- 
berries, raspberries or sliced bananas 
for breakfast tomorrow. You'll love it! 








essential to proper elimination. 
It also contains other parts of 
wheat to give it that delightful, 
stimulating flavor. 

Post’s 40% Bran Flakes With 


Other Parts Of Wheat is a 
product of General Foods. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED 
PICTURES OF 
s FAMOUS AMERICANS 


Send 3-cent stamp to cover mailing cost 
of each picture you want 





These are full-color reproductions of por- 
traits by great artists—7% x 10% inches. To 
get them, send a box-top from a package of 
Post's 40% Bran Flakes for EACH picture. 
Be sure to enclose 3-cent stamp to cover 
mailing cost of EACH. Postum Co., Dept. S.F. 
6 -35,Battle Creek, Mich. Select from this list: 
. Theodore Roosevelt 9. Thos. A. Edison 
. George Washington 10. Thos. Jefferson 
. Martha Washington 11. John Marshall 
. Benjamin Franklin 12. Sitting Bull 
Alexander Hamilton 13. Wm. F. Cody 
. Abraham Lincola 14. Robert E. Lee 
. John Paul Jones 15. Andrew Jackson 
. Grover Cleveland 16. U. S. Grant 

This offer expires Dec. 31, 1935 


SBINAV AWN = 
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: marketing has not low- 


ered the price of hogs, but that 


doesn’t mean the present system of di- 


rect marketing does not have defects. 

That, in brief, is the conclusion 
which the United States Department 
of Agriculture reached after a sur- 
vey. The Department declared that 
the price the farmer gets for his hogs 
has not been lowered because pack- 
ers are buying more hogs direct rath- 
er than at public markets. The report 
said furthermore that the price the 
consumer pays for the pork actually 
sets the price the producer receives 
for live hogs; and also, that the qual- 
ity of hogs purchased direct is no 
better or no worse than of those sent 
to public market. 

The government report gave the 
direct marketing system a clean 
sheet, as far as the price level goes, 
but it pointed out changes which 
should be made in our livestock mar- 
kets. These changes are vitally im- 
portant to the producer. They are, 
first, a uniform system of grading; 
second, uniform weight ranges; 
third, change in method of quoting 
prices, especially in the northwestern 
Cornbelt section; fourth, more com- 
plete market news service from in- 
terior markets; and fifth, abandon- 
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ment of the practice of docking piggy 
sows and stags. 

Now why were such recommenda- 
tions made? Let us discuss them in 
their above order. 

In the summer of 1931, consider- 
able research work was carried on at 
Chicago by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, working 
with the Institute of Meat Packers 
and the National Live Stock Mar- 
keting Association. From this study 
the following grades were adopted 
and published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture: Bar- 
rows and gilts are div ided on a basis 
of varying degrees of finish, quality, 
and conformation into Choice, Good, 
Medium, and Culls. Definitions and 
descriptions of grades of barrows and 
gilts were given in detail which would 
require too much space here. They 
will be sent to anyone interested. 


EVIDENTLY this grading was only 
a gesture because it is found that a 
total of 72 different systems of clas- 
sifications are used in 204 public 
markets, auctions, and direct buy- 
ing points. Twenty public markets 
use 10 different systems of classiftca- 
tion; $9 auctions use 11; §5 packing 
plants use 25; and go concentration 


yards use 26 classifications. These 
classifications are confusing to us all. 

Uniform grades should be adopted 
and used by those buying from the 
producers, and if buyers are unwill- 
ing to do this for the good of the pork 
industry we should have a state or 
national law enforcing the use of 
these grades. 

Some advance the argument that 
the choice hogs in April would not be 
choice hogs in September because 
there are more well finished hogs 
marketed in the fall. This argument 
is not sound. Corn that grades No. 2 
is No. 2 corn in February, April, or 
October in Iowa or Chicago. The 

same should be true with hog grades 
as nearly as it is possible to grade 
hogs on foot. 

Uniform weight ranges were als: 
established at the same time and by 
the same committee that established 
the grades, but they have not been 
followed any closer than grading. 
Every packer has had a little differ- 
ent weight range from every other, 
and concentration yards have had 
still different ones. Anyone trying t 
report interior markets would be 
forced to take an average. These va- 
riable weight ranges are confusing t« 
the farmer. [ Continued on page 55 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


..-World’s Largest Tractor Manufacturer... 
McCORMICK-DEERING TRACTORS for All Jobs 


@ The strong desire to farm with mechanical power has reached 
into every section and into nearly every farmer’s heart. Today, 
whether a man farms on the rolling prairie or on the edge of 
swamp or desert... whether he coaxes wheat from hillsides or 
citrus fruits from irrigated sands... he wants a tractor, and he wants 
an outfit that is built for his kind of fields, soils, and crops. This 
desire is not based on idle fancy. Economic necessity dictates this 
turn to tractor power and points to the need for exactly the right 


tractor for every job. Above: The tried-and-true McCon ck- 


. 4 . Deering 10-20—the popular favorite wv .er- 
Years ago, International Harvester began to build for this ever a 2-plow tractor of this type is re- 


situation. The engineering resources of this organization have quired. It is successfully operated on No. I 
long been devoted to the task of designing tractors to meet the _“istillate, kerosene, or gasoline. 
country’s power farming needs in a sound, practical way. 






































Some of the modern McCormick-Deerings are shown on this 
page. They offer a combination of progressive design, precise 
manufacture, economical operation, and convenient service that 
cannot be equaled. For the row-crop farm we suggest one of the 
three McCormick-Deering Farmalls: F-12, F-20, or F-30. 


Step to the phone and talk to the McCormick-Deering dealer 
about a tractor for your work ... or fill out and mail the coupon 





: Above: Here is the tractor for the small 
for full details. farm. It is the compact little McCormick- 
Deering Model W-12, built to pull one 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ComPANY 16-inch or two 10-inch plows. For orchard 
! 


Chicago, Iilinois and grove work there is the pneumatic- 
tired Model O-12. 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


(Incorporated) 


McCormick- Deering TracTracTors are available in gasoline and 
Diesel types. The big Diesel-powered Model TD-40 shown below is 
an ideal tractor for use in hillside work, terracing, levee building, 
road work, etc., as well as on big ranches and farms. The capable 
tractor at the right, shown pulling a McCormick-Deer- 
ing Harvester-Thresher, is the new 3-plow Model W-30. 









= 
FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 












INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
of America, Incorporated 
606 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Please send me complete information on the | 

equipment checked | 
C) All-Purpose Farmal!s ! 
_ 2-Plow Mode! 10-20 (Please Print) 


L) Power Units 


im 
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(Smal! Farm Model W-12 
C Orchard Model 0-12 City 
0) 3-Plow Model W-30 | 


C) TracTracTors(Crawlers) 
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Roads Around the Valley 


beauty was a memory did Burr write 
from Europe to tell her that he would 
never return. 

Natchez, Baton Rouge, and New Or- 


leans shared the commerce and glory of 


steamboat days, a period of prosperity 
and gay living, and much of the glamor 
lives on. The visitor is sure to be caught 
up in the memories of a strange, exciting 
existence. Natchez is an old town, 
founded in 1710 by De Bienville, French 
pioneer in this valley. Its history is that 
of the valley—a tale of whifflings back 
and forth between Spain and France. 
Finally, as the outcome of a broken 
promise, the valley came to the United 
States. When in 1800 Spain gave it up 
to France it was on the condition that 
France should never cede it to another 
power. Napoleon may have meant to 
keep that promise; he did not. In 1803, 
he sold it to the United States. 


Axi )UT New Orleans bends the great 
brown arm of the Mississippi. The city’s 
foundations go back to the very begin- 
ning of time. Enos Mills says, “Here, 
side by side, lie the remnants of Pike’s 
Peak, an Ohio hill, the heart of old Ken- 
tucky, lava from Yellowstone’s fires, 
glacier silt from Canada, dust from the 
Great Plains, even the black meteoric 
dust of burnt-out worlds and stars.” 

Today the river continues to carry 
down this cargo, and the gigantic fingers 
of the river’s delta keep reaching out into 
the Gulf. Ev ery sixteen years these 
grasping fingers are one mile longer. At 
one time Louisiana itself was a body of 
water; later, a prehistoric dwelling 
place where primitive people built shell 
mounds to climb upon in _ highwater 
times. In these mounds are found rude 
bowls, earthen vases, stone implements. 
Late : ame the Indians. 
After them the Spaniards and the 
French. These left an indelible mark up- 
on the spot. 

Of today’s city Will Rogers reminds 
us, “I tell you there are just three towns 
in the U. S. that are different—New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, and San Antonio.” 


From New Orleans we turn north to 
Baton Rouge at the head of deep sea 
navigation. Noted as the location of the 
Standard Oi] Company’s immense re- 
finery covering sixteen hundred acres, 
it was much in the news during the last 
football season. For here is Huey Long’s 
magnificently housed State University. 

Baton Rouge means “‘red stick” —the 
dominating feature of the original In- 
dian village was a great red-trunked 
willow. Indians were crowded out as a 
result of John Law’s exploitation in 
Europe of Louisiana as a fabulous land 
of gold. Hundreds sold all they had to 
come to this Eden. Lyle Saxon says in 
“Old Louisiana:” “There were well-to- 
do Frenchmen, Swiss soldiers, thrifty 
German farmers. The riff-raff of the 
Paris streets came as laborers; shiploads 
of women from French jails were sent as 
wives for colonists; ships loaded with 
negro slaves arrived from the Guinea 
coast. Only the wilderness awaited them. 
There was no food, no shelter, no es- 
cape. The strong lived. The weak died. 
Out of such beginnings came Louisiana.” 

Up the Red River we travel to Nachi- 
toches, first visited in 1682 by Tonti who 
described the Indian village as having 
large, square houses built of sun-dried 
brick. Two, larger than the others, were 
the Home of the Chief and the Temple of 
the Sun. 

North we head thru Shreveport and a 
succession of small towns in Arkansas. 
C. L. Edson characterizes Arkansas 
thus: “Arkansas, having no port and 
lying on the road to nowhere, was free 
to grow without a history ... There is 
not a part of Arkansas that is not beau- 
tiful. To enjoy this natural beauty 
Washington Irving came in company 
with Audubon, the great naturalist.” 

Our route’s northern course is thru 
the Ouachita Hills and the Ozark moun- 
tains, a beautiful country of shattered 
peaks; short, rocky ridges; winding, 
green valleys; and swift, clear streams. 
Back in the hills, away from railroads 
and motor roads, live our ““contempor- 
ary ancestors.” More than a century ago 


| Continued from page 13} 


their forebears wandered here from the 
Appalachians. Much of their dialect is 
Elizabethan English. Living conditions 
are those of a bygone day. Witchcraft is 
still believed in and minstrels sing old 
ballads which came overseas in the 
seventeenth century—an old, old coun- 
try both geologically and historically. 
Some historians claim that in 1000 A. D. 
this was a settled region. 

Daniel Morgan Boone, who cast a 
longing eye at these unspoiled wilder- 
nesses, was a chip off the old block. In 
the winter of 1789 he trapped as far 
west as the Missouri River and where 
the river makes a great bend he made 
himself a camp. Overhanging banks 
thick with willows hid his place on the 
land side. Little did he dream that his 
shelter was the first white man’s resi- 
dence on the site of a city-to-be, Kansas 
City. Thirty-two years later Francis 
Chouteau built a warehouse for the 
Astor Fur Trading Company on tthe 
samesite, and the village began to grow. 

Today this is the center of a rich farm- 
ing country and a great manufacturing 
city. It keeps, too, what it calls “‘a mod- 
ern boarding house for animals”—the 
enormous stockyards. 7 
Just 77 years elapsed between Boone’s 
long rifle, shanks’ mare mode of travel, 

and the coming of the iron horse to open 
the vast, rich territory to the westward, 
a land which to Boone existed only in 
legend. In 1866 the Missouri Pacific, an 
outgrowth of the old Pacific Railway, 
pushed its first line from St. Louis to 
Kansas City. Another 69 years and we 
of 1935 glide thru this glamorous, his- 
tory-fraught region in air-conditioned, 
streamlined coaches as comfortable, 
perhaps more comfortable, as we would 
be on our own front porches at home. 

Across from Kansas City’s fine Union 
Station is a hill topped by a building 
whose tall tower springs up until it is 
lost in a cloud. A bystander explains, 
“That’s Kansas City’s Liberty Memo- 
rial. The cloud? That’s steam. At night, 
you will | Continued on page 65 





Dr. Olaf S. Aamodt 





AMonG the men receiving recent honors in the field 
of agriculture we present the following: Dr. Olaf S. 
Aamodt, plant pathologist and author, who has accepted 
the position of chairman of the departinent of agronomy 
at the University of Wisconsin; Frank S. Smercheck, 














Frank S. Smercheck Howard Moreen 


11th premier seed grower in Kansas in the last five 
years; Howard Moreen, president of the newly formed 
Kansas Rural Youth Conference; and John R. Michaels, 
honored for his outstanding leadership in promoting 
the cause of agriculture in South Dakota.—Editors. 


John R. Michaels 
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BIG - RUGGED - DEPENDABLE 


yet selling at the 


WORLD’S LOWEST PRICES 


—and giving the greater operating economy 


of valve-in-head six-cylinder design 


P CHEVROLET J You want that new truck you're thinking of 
buying to be extra-strong—extra-durable 
—extra-reliable. You want it to be able to perform 
the hardest kind of haulage service, without coaxing or 
coddling, for months and years to come. And you also 
want it to be economical, because the more economical 
it is the more money you will be able to save for other 
Any Chevrolet owner will tell you that the 
way to get these advantages to the fullest degree is to 
buy a Chevrolet. ' 
trucks with just one thought in mind—to make certain 
that they will give dependable, economical service. 
The frames of Chevrolet trucks are real truck frames— 


things. 


Chevrolet builds every unit of its 


frames of greatest strength and rigidity. The engines 


are valve-in-head engines, the choice of champions on 
land and water, and in the air. The stabilized front-end 
mounting—the transmission—the clutch—the rear 
axle—all are constructed with an eye to dependable 
service and unusually long life. You buy first-class 
haulage service when you buy a Chevrolet truck. 
And, what’s equally important, you buy it at the 
world’s lowest prices. You save money on operating 
costs, too, because Chevrolet’s six-cylinder valve-in- 
head engine uses a minimum of gas and oil. Visit your 
nearest Chevrolet dealer. Get the full story of Chev- 
rolet six-cylinder valve-in-head trucks. Put one to 
work for you on your haulage job and you will get 


fine, reliable transportation at the very lowest cost! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G. M. A. C. terms, A General Motors Value 


CHEVROLET 


SIX-CYLINDER 
VALVE-IN-HEAD 


TRUCKS 
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A Matte 


OUR GIRLS’ PAGE 
By Charlotte Prescott 


Wires you’re thru eating, re- 


member to turn the knife and fork 
on your plate to twenty minutes 
past five!” 

‘This is one of the many things I 
tell our girls as part of our course in 
modern etiquette. It always makes 
them laugh, but it helps them re- 
member to leave their silver neatly 
placed wherever they are.” 

The speaker was the principal of 
a small but excellent school for girls, 
whom I’d consulted in regard to 
etiquette for young moderns. 

“Correct behavior at the table is 
usually the first subject the teachers 
and I take up when the girls come 
to us in the fall. It’s an exceedingly 
important subject, I assure you. In- 
correct eating habits are conspicu- 
ous and often cause one to be sadly 
misjudged. By the way, the ‘course’ 
in etiquette I speak of, isn’t really a 
course at all but a series of informal 
suggestions. 

“First comes the question of pos- 
ture. The girls are told to sit erect 
at the table instead of lolling back 
as many of them do, or slumping 
forward with their arms folded or 
their elbows on the table. Some of 
them duck their heads over their 
plates as they eat. I try to have 
them see how awkward this looks. 
Others wind their feet around the 
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legs of the chairs, another awkward 
habit. ‘Put your two feet on the 
floor,’ I tell them. 

“Next, we talk about the correct 
use of eating implements. Most of 
the girls have already acquired the 
rudiments of this when they arrive, 
tho I do have to teach an occasional 

upil to hold the fork in the left 
ee with the tines turned over, 
when she is cutting. No, | don’t in- 
sist that they shall shift the fork to 
the right hand with every bite. The 
English method of eating with the 
fork in the left hand seems more 
efficient to me. It’s a matter of per- 
sonal preference, of course, which 
one does. Either way is correct. 

“But many of the girls make the 
mistake of grapsing the knife and 
fork too far down, and I have to 
caution them to keep their hands as 
far as possible from the business end 
of. these utensils. Others cut their 
food with their elbows high in the 
air instead of close to their sides. 

“Hands are another problem. 
When one isn’t eating, the hands 
should be kept quietly in the lap. 
This fact I mentioned so often one 
year when I would see the girls play- 
ing with their silver or twisting their 
goblets or drumming with their fin- 
gers, that finally one of them asked 
me why I didn’t just say ‘H - in - L’ 


ANNels— 


S&S 


instead of ‘Hands in laps.’ I agreed 
that this was a good idea, but now 
we have come to pronounce it in the 
one word—‘Hinell.’ 

“We don’t pass things across the 
table but always around, even if 
they must go the length of the table 
and back; and when we hand on a 
cream pitcher or any dish with a 
handle, we turn the handle toward 
the person to whom we are giving it. 

‘In our dining-room, we have 
small tables of six with a hostess at 
each. No one is expected to begin 
eating before she does and no one is 
to place her napkin beside her plate, 
showing that she has finished, until 
the hostess puts hers there. 


IN FACT, it is a safe rule always to 
follow one’s hostess, I explain to the 
girls, whether one is in school or in a 
private home or in a hotel dining- 
room. For one thing, she is served 
first, so it is easy to find out from 
her which is the right fork or spoon 
to use. And of course, the guests wait 
for her to rise before they do. 

“In other ways, too, the hostess is 
the guide. She is usually the one who 
starts the conversational ball rolling 
and who sees that it continues roll- 
ing. But—and this is a point which | 
always emphasize—it is the duty of 
every young person present not only 
to appear to be interested in what is 
going on but to contribute some- 
thing if possible to the conversation. 

“T have a pupil in my school—a 
splendid girl, too—who says that she 
has never waited to finish dinner 
with her parents. What a pity! How 
much this __[ Continued on page 42 
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GO UPSTAIRS, MARY, 
| GRANDPA A LITTLE. 


|} ALL BY HIMSELF 





AND VISIT WITH 






HE GETS LONELY 





OH, MOTHER, ITS SO 

/ STUFFY IN GRANDPA'S 

ROOM. AND GRANDPAS 
NOT VERY CAREFUL 








NEXT DAY 








NO, BOBBY, WHEN YOU 
GET OLD YOU'RE NOT 

WANTED. FOLKS DONT 
LIKE YOU AND... 





MY CAKE OF LIFEBUOY. 

ITS FUN TO TAKE A 

BATH WITH IT. YOU GET 
GOBS CF LATHER 


AW GEE, GRAMPA, 
YOURE WRONG. WE 
DO LIKE YOU. ITS | 
JUST YOUR “B.O” | 
WE DONT LIKE.. 





| SAY, LEMME GIVE YOU 
| 
} 
































| FEEL SPRY AS A 
| TWO-YEAR OLD AFTER 
| THIS LIFEBUOY BATH. 

(LL SURE USE THAT SOAP 
ALWAYS AND OFTEN! 


zal |, 


AND YOULL 
BE THE LIFE 








dn 
c 





MOP 






“B.O’ GONE_ es welcome now / 


YOU STAY HOME TONIGHT ? 
NO, SIR! YOURE GOING 

WELL, | ALWAYS HAVE A 
MIGHTY GOOD TIME WITH 
wy YOU YOUNG FOLKS.... 


i fi 












(LL BET YOU GET > 
COMPLIMENTS \{ G4 


NDZ YOURE RIGHT, 
FROM THE YOUNG Av 4 


CLL GRANDPA, AND DO 





MEN ABOUT ¢ <i) YOU KNOW THE 
YOUR NICE . 2 REASON ? 
SMOOTH SKIN of) | 


| sana of Lifebuoy users know! Its rich, deep- 
cleansing lather freshens dull skins to healthy 
radiance. Yet how mild Lifebuoy is! Skin tests on 
hundreds of women show it is more than 20 
per cent milder than many so-called “beauty soaps.” 


Play safe with “B. 0.” 
We all perspire. We all may 
offend. Lifebuoy’s abundant 
lather purifies pores, stops 
“B.O.” (body odor). Its own 
clean scent rinses away. 
Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 











OVER A WASHBOARD... RUBBING, 
SCRUBBING AND THUMPING THE 
DIRT OUT OF CLOTHES, RUINING 
MY HANDS AND MY HEALTH 





SAME OLD JOB EVERY MONDAY- SLAVING 













| 











an 








'M GLAD JANE TOLD ME HOW RINSO SOAKS) 
QUT DIRT—HOW THE CLOTHES COME 4.0R5 
SHADES WHITER WITHOUT SCRUBBING 
OR BOILING. I'LL NEVER TOUCH A 7. 


WASHBOARD AGAIN 
































NOW | LAUGH AT WASHDAY 
AND MY CLOTHES ARE WHITER, 
BRIGHTER THAN EVER. MY 

HANDS ARE NEVER RED AND 
ROUGH LOOKING ANYMORE— 
THANKS TO RINSO 














LOTHES soaked whiter in 
Rinso suds instead of being 
scrubbed threadbare, last 2 or 3 
times longer. That saves you 
money. A little Rinso gives 
rich, lively, long-lasting suds— 
even in hardest water. Recom- 
mended by makers of 34 fa- 
mous washing machines. W on- 
derful for dishwashing and all 
cleaning. Easy on hands. Grand 
for washing out milk cans, 
strainers and separators. The 
suds rinse away completely 
leaving no foreign odor. Tested 
and approved by Good House- 
keeping In- 
stitute. Get 
the BIG 
household 
package. 


THE BIGGEST-SELLING 
PACKAGE SOAP IN AMERICA 
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The Great Importance of 


ttle Things 


N, PLACE are little things of greater 


importance than in the kitchen. Each small 
item fills its particular need, and nothing 
can be substituted successfully when it is 
time for it to perform a specialty number. 

The illustrations on this page will be a 
budget teaser (we hope) and send you off 
buying all these little necessities you don’t 
possess. Or better yet, intrigue you into 
“checking up” your cutlery and small kitch- 
en assistants. These are all new-old friends, 
and should stand by you thru thick and 
thin. They do deserve respect—not only 
when using them but when buying them, 
caring for them, and storing them. 

If you are inspired to go purchasing, be 
wise and buy the best—the best from the 
standpoint of construction, durability, and 
ease of manipulation. 

Has your cutlery gone dull, pointless, and 
ragged on the edges? Then buy with that in 
mind, and get the kind which does not whit- 
tle out on you so quickly. First question the 
steel. All good knives have a rather thick 
blade of stainless steel, which will take an 
edge. The blade is firmly riveted into the 
handle. Thin, narrowed blades do not prom- 
ise a future of clean cutting. Handles are 
best when they fit your grip in a friendly, 
comfortable fashion. You and your cutlery 
will not tire of each other so quickly if you 
avoid handles that [ Continued on page 43 
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The turret of the modern battleship, arched and 
crowned for strength, is the highest development 
of the principles utilized by Fisher in the new 
solid steel “Turret Top” for closed cars 


Featured on all 


Master 


CHEVROLET (nett), PONTIAC 
OLDSMOBILE. and LA SALLE 


Closed car models for 1935 


Tuts remarkable new solid steel “Turret Top” 
Body by Fisher—now featured on 1935 Chevrolet 
(Master De Luxe Series), Pontiac, Oldsmobile 
and La Salle closed cars—is a solid protective 
roof of seamless drawn steel—steel braced with 
steel like the modern battleship turret from 
which it takes its name. It is supported by steel- 
roof-bows and is welded to the steel body panels. 
For the first time, it successfully provides the 
safety of solid steel over your head. 


By rounding the corners, the principles of sphere 
construction are employed to give maximum 





PONTIAC 








again ¥ ISH ER BODY leads the way 


to greater safety with a new solid steel 


RRET Tor” 





by p 
— FISHER JY 


BODY BY FISHER on GENERAL MOTORS CARS ONLY: CHEVROLET - 


age 
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Note the smart lines of the new solid 
steel “Turret Top” Body by Fisher 
It’s scientifically insulated against 
rumble and drum, heat and cold, too 
— thanks to years of experiment both 
in the laboratory and at the great 
General Motors Proving Grounds 











over-all rigidity and strength—as well as lower 
wind resistance and enhanced appearance. 
Moreover, it is scientifically insulated against 
drum and rumble; and comparative tests, using 
“Turret Top” cars and cars with the conven- 
tional type roofs, conducted at Key West, 
Florida, under the sanction and supervision of 
the American Automobile Association, proved 
conclusively that the “Turret Top” can be de- 
pended upon for maximum coolness under hot- 
weather driving conditions. 


Other advantages in Body by Fisher for 1935 
include greatly improved Fisher No Draft 
Ventilation, full streamlining, more luggage 
room, windstream V-type windshield, wider 


seats, more head room, bigger doors and many 
other vital advancements. 











PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE «: BUICK + LASALLE - CADILLAC 
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Go 


ing all Cottons 


Happity we shed our last season’s 
formalities and greet the arrival of 
summer and its activities. All ready 
for swimming, camping, touring, 
clubs, picnics, and a minimum of 
work, we crave the type of clothes 
that make these occasions. And noth- 
ing can live up to these requirements 
better than cottons since they are 
everything—durable, practical, beau- 
tiful, thin, sheer, graceful, and, last of 
all, washable without shrinking and 
“sunable” without fading; all good 
reasons for the great demand. 

For the sturdy, durable sport type 
which fits into work as well as play, 
such as shirtings, ginghams, piques, 
and seersuckers, 2739 is grand. This 
is the shorts-dress combination. An 
easy-to-make model with sleeves and 


blouse cut together which sews on to 
the belt of the shorts. This costume 
is ideal for wearing at the lake or in 
the garden at home. Then, to make a 
more formal dress, there is the wrap- 
around skirt which buttons on in a 
jiffy. The complete costume may be 
worn many places. This choice is de- 
signed for sizes 12 to 20 years, and 30 
to 40 inches bust measure. Size 16 re- 
quires 514 yards of 36-inch fabric. 
The sheer, crisp cottons must be 
given a chance too, since they repre- 
sent our most frivolous moods. They 
take us to parties, weddings, and all 
those extra-special affairs! For organ- 
die, plain or satin striped, a sheer 
matelassé, or blistered crepe, model 
S§22175, is perfect. It is designed for 
sizes 10 to 18 | Continued on page 44 





Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 15 cents each 
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...1935 Dodge greatest value... 


Astonishing economy in gas and oil, says 
DR.O.J. BROOKS, HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 

















Smart as Tomorrow—New-Vaiue Dodge Sedan (2-door) now only $690*— Touring Sedan (2-door) as illustrated, now only $715* 


“I purchased the first 
Dodge Roadster sold by 
I. Schiffman & Company in 
1914, and have continued 
using Dodge cars since, hav- 
ing driven practically every 
model,”’ writes Dr. Brooks. 


“I have always used a Dodge 
Coupe for my practice and a Dodge 
Sedan for my family car, and the 
service I have received from them 
is outstanding as to durability and 
economy. The 1935 Dodge that I 
recently purchased is by far the 
greatest value I have ever seen. It 
is exceptional in beauty and com- 
fort, and its economy in gas and 
oil consumption is astonishing.” 

And Dr. Brooks is only one of 
thousands of Dodge owners who 
enjoy the comfort and luxury of a 
big car—yet report less expense 
than small, competitive cars. Dodge 
has style... roominess ... the 
powerful “Red Ram” engine that 





develops 85 miles an 
hour and up... the 
luxury you expect | 
only from cars costing | 
many dollars more. 
Yet you get all this 
for just a few dollars 
more than you’d pay 
for the small, lowest- 
priced cars. 

Drive a Dodge. See 
how smoothly it rides 


THE ORDI 


Due to non-equalized weight 
distribution and spring ten- 
sion, the car bounces along over 
bumps, rocking, swaying, never 
completely level. 


NARY RIDE THE “‘AIRGLIDE RIDE’’ 


ee 








At last! A smooth, levelized 
ride, because wheels skim over 
rough going without pitching 
the car—no sidesway, body roll 
or bouncing 





... how it clings to 
the road, seems completely free of 
sidesway and body roll. That’s the 
“ Airglide Ride.” 

And remember Dodge gives you 
perfected, dual-cylinder hydraulic 
brakes and all-steel body. Dodge 
brakes are the safest kind; tested 
through years, by the experience 
of hundreds of thousands of own- 
ers. And Dodge pioneered the steel 
body—21 years ago. 

Remember Dodge is a product of 
fine engineering and precision 


manufacturing methods, developed 
over the years by the great Dodge 
organization. That is why Dodge 
is able to offer so much value for 
the money—the ~ most-for- your- 
dollar” car. 

DODGE DIVISION—CHRYSLER MOTORS 


This advertisement endorsed by the Depart 
ment of Engineering—Chrysler Motors 





NEW-VALUE DODGE: Coupe 
$645, 2-door Sedan $690, Rumble 
Seat Coupe $710, Touring Sedan 
(2-door, with built-in trunk) $715, 
Sedan $735, Touring Sedan (4- 
door, with built-in trunk) $760, 
Convertible Coupe $770. Dodge 





NewNalue DODGE ‘x//'645° 


Trucks $365 and up. *All prices 
f. o. b. factory, Detroit, subject to 
change without notice Special 
equipment extra. Time payments 
to fit your budget. Ask forthe offi- 
cial Chrysler Motors Commercial 





l 
DELIVERS NOW FOR JUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN THE LOWEST-PRICED CARS 


Credit Pian 
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“Pour on the milk, 
Mother—I’m 


LISTENING” 


\ 
gnP 2 k e ! 


crate 
\ 
odes 
It’s a big thrill for chil- a> 
dren when they hear 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies snap, 
crackle and pop in milk or cream. 
No wonder they ask for those 
toasted rice bubbles again and 
again. And Rice Krispies are ideal 
for children because they are so 
nourishing and easy to digest. 

Rice Krispies and other Kellogg 
Cereals have created a huge outlet 
for farm products. Kellogg is one 
of the world’s largest buyers of 
American-grown rice. Over two 
million quarts of milk and cream, 
and tons of fruit are eaten daily 
with Kellogg’s Cereals. 

Grocers everywhere sell Rice 
Krispies in the Mother Goose story 
package. The heat-sealed WAXTITE 
bag inside the package keeps Rice 
Krispies oven-fresh. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. Quality 


cuaranteed. 


Listen! — 
get hungry 


reom WATER MAID RICE 
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Perfect Knight 


“He (Sheridan) was in a big tent, and near the 
flaps a young man was sitting at a table, writing” 


care of them except me and a few slave 
women. We carried them into the little 
village church and put them in the pews 
—your people on one side and ours on 
the other. When a cavalry troop came 
by, if it wasn’t going too fast, it would 
pick up its own men and leave the others 
to me. We didn’t have much to eat, that 
is, not until General Sheridan came down 
from Winchester.”’ She looked at the fire. 

“What was Sheridan like?’ George 
asked. “I’ve always heard he was a 
rough, brutal sort; a good soldier and not 
much else.”’ 

Miss Snow came back to him. ““That’s 
what some: people say, but they’re 
wrong. He was rough-looking, stocky, 
and bullet-headed, but he was a gentle- 
man, and very kind. At least, he was 
kind to me. He sent for me one morning, 
a few days after Cedar Creek. He was in 
a big tent, and near the door (I mean the 
flaps) a young man was sitting at a table, 
writing.’ She paused and smiled into the 
fire. ‘‘I can see them both now, getting 
up and bowing over my hand as if I were 
a queen. And I was in a little, faded cali- 
co dress, and my shoes weren’t shoes at 
all—they were soles tied on with a string. 

“The General said, ‘Miss Snow, they 
tell me you know everyone in the Valley, 
and especially every family in distress.’ 

** *Yes,’ I said. 

““Can you give me their names, and 
where they live?’ 

“ “Yes,” I said, ‘but why do you want 
them?’ 

“He said there was a supply train 
coming from Baltimore on Friday (it was 
Tuesday then), and he wanted to collect 
the people and feed them if they would 
take the oath. 

“T asked, ‘What oath?’ 

“ “That they won't fight us any more,’ 
he said. ‘Of course they can give their 
own people food, if there’s any left, but 
they mustn’t take up arms against us.’ 

“T told him they would do almost any- 
thing to get food, and that they were all 
tired of the war. He asked how many 
families there were who could be reached 
in three days. About sixty, I said, scat- 
tered up and down the the Valley, over 
thirty or forty miles of rough going. 

“Then the General said, ‘Now will you 
give their names and where they live to 


| Continued from page 9 


my Captain Amory here? 

“IT looked at the young 
man at the table again. Hi 
was rather tall and slender 
with a captain’s bars o1 
his shoulders. He ha 
wavy brown hair, and 
smooth face. And when he 
looked up at me—well, al] 
I knew was that I had 
found someone I’d looked 
for all my life. The war, 
and being hungry and 
lonely didn’t matter. Noth 
ing mattered except that | 
had found him. But | 
could hardly believe it. 
While I was giving him the 
names I looked at him un 
der my eyelashes, because 
the General was watching. 
Then General Sheridan 
said, ‘Now tell me how t 
get these people here s 
that we can issue the ra 
tions and make them take 
the oath of non-aggression.’ 

“IT thought a minute: “There’s only 
one way. I must get them myself.’ 

““*Why,’ said the General, ‘I haven’t 
any light carriage, and the roads—’ 

“*There aren’t any roads now. I can 
ride.’ 

“ “But I have no sidesaddle.’ 

‘I can use an army saddle,’ I said, 
‘if you’ll give me some gunny sacking to 
make me a skirt.’ 

“ “Very well,’ said the General smil 
ing, ‘Order out a troop for escort, Cap 
tain.” 

““*What do I want a troop for?’ | 
asked. 

“ “To be safe,’ the General snapped. 
“You don’t suppose I’m going to let you 
go off alone, do you?’ 

“T snapped back. “Well, if you send a 
troop we won’t see a single soul. They’]] 
all be off in the hills.’ 

“*Then we can’t do anything about 
it,’ said the General. 

“ “Yes, we can,’ I said. ‘If you let this 
young man go with me we can get the 
folks in.’ 

““That’s not safe, nor quite proper,’ 
said the General. 

‘Oh,’ I said, ‘he won’t get hurt. I’! 
care for him and bring him back safe.’ 

“The General threw back his head 
and laughed. ‘Captain, are you willing 
to trust yourself to this young lady?’ 

“ “With great pleasure,’ said the young 
man. And I was never so happy in my 
life. | forgot all about feeding the peo- 
ple, all I thought of was being with him. 

“So we started off, I in my gunny 
sacking habit and Captain Amory be 
side me. We rode thru woods and across 
fields and into the hills to little farms. 
Sometimes we stayed at farmhouses, but 
one night we slept in the woods on pine 
boughs. There’s a book—The Forest 
Lovers. It wasn’t written then, but I’ve 
read it since, and it’s like us. He was the 
most perfect soldier and gentleman; the 
sweetest, most courteous, lovable boy 
I’ve ever known. He laughed with me as 
if I were another boy, and he took care 
of me and wrapped me in his cavalry 
cloak as if I were his little sister—or 
something very precious. And all the 
time I wanted him to take me in his 
arms. But he [Continued on page 60 
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WE’D rather hear a farmer say 


that than any one we can think 
of. “If it suits the man on the 


b 


farm,” says Henry Ford, “then 
we’ve made a good car.” 

You know the farmers were a 
little slow about taking to the 
V-8 engine. Eight cylinders 
sounded a bit expensive. And 
the V-type eight-cylinder engine 
had been used only in high- 
priced heavy cars. 

But those who did buy it soon 
learned that Ford had made an 
eight-cylinder engine which 


didn’t use any more gasoline 


than four cylinders. But it did a 


THE FORD YV-8 





“If you were 
buying a new 
car today, what 
would it be?” 





“It would be 
a Ford V-8. I 
don't think you 


can beat it!” 











lot more work, did it more 
smoothly, and also ran longer 
without repairs. 

For nearly three years, more 
and more Ford V-8’s have been 
going into farm service every 
month. This year’s Ford has had 
a particularly favorable recep- 
tion in farming communities. 

If you’ll examine the car, 
you'll find a lot of improvements. 
The engine has been moved for- 


ward for better balance of weight. 









Seats, too, are forward so that 
you ride cradled between the 
wheels. Springs are longer and 
more flexible and are set forward 
and back of the axles giving 123- 
inch springbase. All this means 
easy riding even on rough roads. 

The car is bigger — its addi- 
tional roominess should be an 
advantage on the farm. Every 
Ford has Safety Glass all around 
at no extra cost. The big air- 
balloon tires give better traction. 

Try out this Ford V-8 on 
roads that are familiar to you. 


Let it tell you its own story. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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yb Right in your community there’s a 
man who can show you something new 
and different about color schemes for your 
home. He is the dealer who sells Lowe 
Brothers Paints. And what he has to show 
you is this: a “Pictorial Color Chart” with 
full color illustrations—all] painted with 
actual paint. 

You can see which colors produce the 
most pleasing effects on various types of 
homes and in every kind of room. You can 
see how one color “‘goes” with another — 
you can be assured of perfect results before 
a single stroke of painting is done. 

And you can select your colors knowing 
that those you choose are the colors you 
will get. There is a Lowe Brothers Paint, 
Varnish, Enamel or Stain to give you the ex- 
act shade you see in each of the many differ- 
ent color schemes. And Lowe Brothers 
Paints insure a job that looks better Jonger. 
They are 90% film-forming solids—solids 
that remain on the surface. In contrast, 
many “cheap’”’ paints contain as much as 
63% water and other evaporating liquids. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Lowe 
Brothers “Pictorial Color Chart” today. 
The Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


PAINTS @ VARNISHES,| 


QUALITY UNSURPASSED SINCE 1869 
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When the Warrens 
Went into Partnership 


By J. R. Caputo 


W~arREN turned to me where his son 
and I leaned against the fence in the 
gathering dusk. “You see that bunch of 
fine cows down there?” he asked. ““Well, 
my son’s 4-H club work and my cow 
testing association work are responsible. 
That right, son?” 

“Dad, I'd say that maybe your remod- 
eling the barn, putting in lights, indi- 
vidual drinking cups, and concrete floor 
had something to do with it, too. Any- 
way, together, we did develop some 
pretty fair individuals.” 

I laughed, “Well, when you two get 
thru patting yourselves on the back I’d 
like to know more of your methods so 
that I can write them down for other 
readers of Successful Farming.” 

And this is what the Warrens told me: 
J. W. Warren and his family moved to 
the farm on which they now live in 
Johnson County, Iowa, in the spring of 
1925. Their dairy herd consisted of a 
mixture of Jerseys, Guernseys, Hol- 
steins, and even a few Shorthorns. Not 
much of a bunch, but Duncan, the 
county agent, interested Warren’s son, 
Martin, in dairy club work in 1929; and 
a purebred heifer was selected from the 
state herd for $125. With that calf and 
two others purchased later Martin built 
up to 14 head of cows and heifers, ani- 
mals which would make any owner 
proud. 

That started Dad, opening his eyes to 
the increased profits in purebreds. He 
sold all the grades and he and the boy 
now own together 45 head of purebred 
heifers. With the aid of the testing asso- 
ciation they have brought their herd 
average butterfat production from 300 


to 400 pounds. They are using a progeny 
tested bull, his daughters producing 3 

pounds more of butterfat than their 
dams. Twenty-seven cows averaged 398 
pounds of butterfat in 1934. 

Together, the Warrens joined the 
Johnson County Co-Operative Dairy 
Marketing Association, which last Sep- 
tember was netting its members 14 cents 
per pound more than non-co-operative 
buyers. Martin himself has taken time 
for show work, believing it of great value 
in keeping the herd up to par. In his six 
years of club work he has taken 23 firsts, 
20 seconds, 11 thirds, 6 fourths, and 5 
fifths from such highly competitive 
shows as the Iowa State Fair, Waterloo’s 
Dairy Cattle Congress, and the National 
Dairy Show at_St. Louis. This year he 
has had the honor of showing the second 
and third prize heifer in the production 
contest. Those six years were crowded! 


To ADD to these coveted honors, Mar- 
tin was selected as Champion Holstein 
Club Member of Iowa. He has been ac- 
tive in the work of his local 4-H club and 
served a year as president. He is now 
president of the county Boys’ Organiza- 
tion. In 1934 he was County Health 
Champion. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity High School in Iowa City in 1934 
and expects to attend Ames, where he 
will take the dairy husbandry course. 
Both father and son naturally are 
thoroly enthusiastic about the farm part- 
nership idea. It has been the one influ- 
ence and inspiration that has kept them 
going thru fat years and lean with a 
steady income and an increasing herd 
value. Of course they plan to continue. 
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[rs THE Most TALKED ABO 
Oi IN AMERICA! 


Nw 
Steam hs 


Enables you to drive Farther 
and Faster...yet use Less Oil 


[" YOU BELIEVE most motor oils are 
alike ...consider these facts: 


The new Summer Mobiloil, tested with 
another of America’s large-selling oils, 
showed 98% resistance to consumption... 
the second oil, 88%. 

Mobiloil chalked up 100% resistance to 
gumming ...Oil Number Two, 68%. 


And while Mobiloil registered 100 plus 
in resistance to thinning... the competing 
oil came no closer than 38! 

The reason for this amazing improve- 
ment in motor oil is Socony-Vacuum’s 
Clearosol Process. A process that cleanses 
crude oils of impurities that have resisted 
all previous refining methods! 

This new Mobiloil is sold at absolutely 
no advance in price. It comes in grades A, 
AF, Band BB... forall cars. Try it today, 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co., INC. 





















CUT UPKEEP COSTS ON YOUR MACHINERY 





GREAT NEWS For USERS of trucks and tractors!. .. 
The makers of Mobiloil announce, for use on the 
farm, the new Sovac Tractor Oil--made by the same 
famous Clearosol Process as the new Mobiloil—and 
sold at a real farm price! This new oil stands up un- 
der greater punishment... gives maximum protec- 
tion. See your nearest Mobiloil dealer now. 


SAVE MORE MONEY WITH MOBILGREASE! Fastest 
selling super-grease in America—a favorite with farm- 
ers for years! Won’t break down, wash out, squeeze 
out or harden. Your Mobiloil dealer has it in the right 
size cans to exactly suit your needs. See him today. 
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NEW VALUE 
WINCHESTER 














Handling, 
Shooting 





NEW 
WINCHESTER 
SINGLE SHOT .22 








IZE up the big, man’s- 
size sporting stock of 
solid American walnut. 
Note the 27-inch barrel, 
with plenty of distance berween 
sights. And see the remarkably 
complete and correct sight 
equipment — brilliant non-tar- 
nishing metal bead front sight 
on covered ramp base, two-way quick-adjust- 
able rear peep sight. The action—Winchester’s 
own military bolt type with straight-line load- 
ing and 4-way positive safety. Shoots .22 
Short, Long and Long Rifle car- 
tridges interchangeably, both 
regular Winchester Staynless or 
the powerful Super Speeds. 
Quick, easy take down. 
Handle it. There's bal- 
ance! There’s ease and speed 
when you work the bolt. 
There’s Winchester 
accuracy! And a big, 
pleasant surprise in the 
remarkably low price 











NEW 
WINCHESTER 
BOLT ACTION 
22 REPEATER 








TOCKED almost like 

Model 68, and with exactly 

the same superior sight equip- 

ment. But having a 25-inch 

barrel, with rear sight behind 

the breech and closer to your 

eye. Winchester self - cocking, 

rapid, smooth, safety military 

bolt action. Firing pin cannot be acci- 

dentally turned to fire when set on 

“SAFE.” Two detachable standard 

target 5S-shot box magazines, one for 

Long and Long Rifle .22s, one for 

Shorts. Fine accuracy, and extra long 

sighting radius—271/> inches. Quick, easy take down. 

Weight about 5 Ibs. Price, as with ‘Model 68, much 

lower than you expect. 

Your gun dealer will be glad to show you these 

fine new, improved, inexpensive Winchesters, For 
descriptive folders mail coupon. 


FAST CARTRIDGES FOR 
THESE NEW RIFLES 


Get after your woodchucks or marmots, and all other 
tough or long range farm pests, with Wiachestes 
Super Speed .22s. Average 25% faster, 60% more 
punch, than regular .22s—at just the same cost. 
Staynless—which means NO RUST. Buy them along 
with your regular Winchester Staynless .22s at any 
good dealer's. 


aman =seSinND FOR FOLDERS —- 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 83-F, New Haven, Conn., U. S.A. 


Please send me the folders checked 
as follows: Model 68 (|, Model 69 [ 
22 Super Speed cartridges ((] 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
KF ARMING, 
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rrom COVEr to Cover 


on Successful Farmings’ Radio Program 


The Cadwell Farm Bureau Orchestra, 
Charles Cadwell, director, is a real 
family orchestra. Tune in for melodies 


Ann artist at work. Mr. Bade will 
tell you how painting is done 


On THIS page are shown some of the 
artists and friends you will meet on Suc- 
cessful Farming’s first radio program, 
Saturday noon, May 25. These summer 
broadcasts will entertain you Wednes- 
days at 6:15 a.m. and every Saturday at 
12 noon. The broadcasts, called “From 
Cover to Cover,” are planned to take 
you thru the pages of your current 
Successful Farming. 

At the top is the Cadwell Farm Bu- 
reau orchestra of Dallas county, lowa. 
This is a real Farm Bureau orchestra. 
You are going to get a big wallop out of 
hearing them. It is also a family orches- 

tra. Its eldest 
member, Milford 
Cadwell is now 
70 years old, its 

youngest is 18. 
And speaking 
of music—What 
dulcimer? 
You don’t know? 
Well, you can 
find out Saturday 
noon on May 25. 
One of these or- 
chestra members 
has a dulcimer. 
We believe it is 
the only home- 
made dulcimer in 
captivity. So keep tuned to WHO, if you 
are curious heat music and dulcimers. 

The thoughtful young man with the 
handful of paint brushes and 
the half-finished canvas is a 
good friend of yours. He is 
Mr. Bade, the artist who de- 
signs the cover pictures for 
ful Farming. How does 
a painter paint a picture? 
Does he wear long hai r and 

beret, or is he a practical 
business man? Listen in for 


is a 


Ruth Elaine Wilson, 
director for ‘Cover 
to Cover" broadcast 


SuUCCE: 


Francis A. Robinson, of WHO, 
lowa'’s most powerful station 


Mr. Bade, he’ll give you something t 
think about and a chuckle, too. 

Miss Ruth Elaine Wilson’s picture 
which appears here is program director 
for these broadcasts. You have all met 
her in the beauty department, the Our 
Girls department, and the Playhouse. 
You associate her with “Mr. Benny 
Blue,” the popular children’s serial. 
Miss Wilson will speak to you often 
during the summer months, introducing 
the various folks from Successful Farm- 
ing. With her will be Mr. Francis A. 
Robinson, pictured below. Mr. Robin 
son is director of public relations for 
WHO and his personality will please you. 

And while we are talking about it, w 
want you to join our Dollar Letter Con 
test. We will welcome letters from you. 
Every letter read over the air from ra 

dio station WHO on the 
“From Cover to Cover” pr 

gram will receive a dollar. 
Your letters may be com 
ments on the radio program, 
suggestions on what you like 
to read in Successful Farming, 
what new departm ents you 
would enjoy, or just a friendly 
letter to the speakers. We'll 
be WHO-WHOing you on 
Radio Station WHO at noon 
Saturday, May 25.—R. E. W. 
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0 DODGE RUCKS AMERICAS LOWEST 
=== : * AND UP 
DODGE HIGH-PRICED = 
TRUCK FEATURES SAVE [ow lane gf 
- ae ' 35 truck prices, 
UPKEEP ... wet! ' a thousands” are 


RUNNING COSTS. amazed to find 
—~ i ‘ _— ' Dodge priced so low! On 1%-ton trucks for 
~— Pe ’ : i am , example, all three lowest-priced trucks are 
: ‘ ve : VP rc now Offered at virtually the same prices. On 
some models Dodge is lower. On others, 

Dodge costs a few dollars more. Yet Dodge 

has many extra quality features that mean de- 

pendability, long life, extra low running costs. 

DODGE DIVISION—CHRYSLER MOTORS 

















Here’s what a representative Dodge months I see what they mean. I haven’t 

owner says: “The many extra high-priced spent a penny for upkeep or repairs and 

truck features like oil filter, roller-bearing gasoline and oil mileage is remarkable.” 

universals, hydraulic brakes, built into (Signed) Henry Ejickholz, R. F. D. 2, 

Dodge at no extra cost, sold me. Now Des Plaines, Ill. No wonder the big swing ; 
that I have had the Dodge truck for is to Dodge! | FIGURE HYDRAULIC 


BRAKES ARE 
WORTH $100 
EXTRA TO ME/ 





THAT FULL- FLOATING : 
REAR AXLE MAKES IT — “Inoticed most high-priced trucks are equipped 
; E DEPENDABLE . ge with hydraulic brakes. They stay equalized, 
| Brake lining lasts twice as long. Tires give more 
mileage. Hydraulic brakes make Dodge worth 
$100 more than any other low-priced truck.” 
(Signed) H. Knaack, Arlington Heights, Ill. 


ry 


A 
VALVE SEAT 
| INSERTS HAVE 
SAVED ME TWO 
A VALVE GRINDING 


1%-Ton, 161" W. B. chassis and cab only (special rack body extra $615* 


“Priced with the lowest, yet built to outlast them all,” that’s what truck owners 
are saying about Dodge! The 1935 Dodge 1%-ton trucks are far and away the 
finest Dodge has built in its seventeen years of unmatched truck * 
building experience. Yet today the 136” W. B. Stake is only $670*. ‘AS 0 
The 161” W. B. Stake only $730*. Now compare prices of all three 

lowest-priced trucks in your town! The 131” or 136” W. B. chassis 





“Ihave now run my Dodge truck almost 70,000 miles and I haven't 
ground the valves yet. By this time with an ordinary truck I 
% te probably would have had the valves ground twice, so I figure 
NOT ONLY THE BEST LOOKING odge valve seat inserts have saved me $10 to $15.” (Signed) 


SUT THE BEST BUILT / Willard Brown, Fond du Lac, Wis 











BUILT BETTER TO SAVE UPKEEP! 


VALVE SEAT IN- ah ROLLER - BEARING 
SERTS—Save gas i UNIVERSALS — 
and valve-grind- en) Roller-bearing 
ing. They check & : universals end 
pitting and burn- ; backlash, save 
ing. Save money ZZ itrouble, cut up 
for you every keep expense for 
mile. ie. you 


OIL FILTER— 4 PISTON RINGS— 
Dodgeistheonly Dodge gives you 
: . : . one of the three 4 piston rings, 
Dodge Commercial Cars are priced right down with the lowest, too! . Mm lowest - priced ia. aie tice 


Yet look at the extra value built into them! Commercial car prices trucks that gives lowest - priced 


Start at $365* for the 111%” W. B., 6-cylinder, * ihe = alter re dadecins 
chassis—Commercial Panel, 119” W. B., now $595* se ’ and oil. 


— Express pictured above 


*All prices f. o. b. factory, Detroit, subject to change without notice. f 
Special equipment, including dual wheels on 1%-ton models, extra. 
Ask for the official Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Plan. 


SuccessruL Farmine, June, 1935 
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San I want to listen to 
W H O.” And no matter when 
you tune in this station it’s an al- 
most sure bet that some one (of- 
ten the entire family) is going to 
“shush”’ for silence. 


Why? Well, for the very defi- 
nite reason that WHO packs its 
broadcasting hours full of things 
worth hearing. There are the Ace 
Shows of N.B.C.’s Red Network 
... excellent local programs... 
news ... sports ... market re- 
ports . . . and numerous other 
features. 


To the radio industry, this is 
known as program service and 
WHO's superb program service 
has established this station firmly 
in the hearts and homes of listen- 
ers throughout the Middle West. 


THE CENTRAL BROADCASTING CO. 


SuccessFuL Farmine, June, 1935 
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Mister Benny Blue 
By 
Ruth Elaine Wilson 


Synopsis: After Senator Puff N. Grunt 
made sport of Benny Blue and got him run 
out of the Government, Benny felt very bad. 
He was also very angry. He knew that Sen- 
ator “Puffy” ought to help the farm folks 
who had sent him to Washington. He sat down 
under a flagpole and thought and thought un- 
til he was thru thinking. He had made a plan 
to punish “Puffy,”’ a wonderful plan, too. 


PART XV 
One bright morning, when the cherry 


trees were blooming along the river, Mr. 
Cop knocked at the office door of Puffy, 
the porky senator, and a snippy little 
office dog with perky ears and a finger- 
wave swirl bobbed out. 

“I wish to see Senator Grunt,” said 
Mr. Cop pleasantly. 

“If you'll wait, sir,” she said, patting 
her bangs, “I will see if the Senator will 
see you...” 

“Don’t trouble yoursilf, miss,’ said 
Mr. Cop. “I'll jist be askin’ him mesilf!” 
And in he walked; and right across the 
room and into the private office of Puffy. 

Puffy had his collar unfastened and 
his feet on his desk and was busily en- 
gaged in applying rose-colored nail 
enamel to his fingernails. When he saw 


| that he had a caller, he was very put out. 


“Look here, fellow!” he grunted cross- 
ly. “You can’t break in on me this way 
when I’m in conference. . .” and then he 
turned a shade more piggy-pink, and 
scuttled the nail enamel into the top 


| drawer. 


But Mr. Cop was as polite as could be. 


He bowed very deeply and told Senator 
Grunt he had come to him for some help. 
He said it was not for himself, but for a 
friend. This friend was a beautiful blonde 
lady with large blue eyes and fat round 
cheeks. She had organized a band of 
Blues Singers and they were going t« 
give a show. All the money that they 
made at the show would be given to the 
poor, down-trodden Blues Singers of 
America. Mr. Cop explained that they 
needed some one to look after the affair. 
His little blonde friend had decided that 
no one could do it quite so well as Sena- 
tor Puff N. Grunt. 

“Well, well,” said Puffy, pleased at 
this compliment, “if she wants some one 
to be master of ceremonies and sort of 
run the affair, I am sure I could do that 
—altho of course you understand I am a 
very busy pig.” 

““Let me bring in the young lady her- 
self,” said Mr. Cop. And as Puffy had 
just finished his last fingernail, he really 
felt dressed for the occasion. 

So Mr. Cop went out and Senator Puff 
N. Grunt buttoned his collar and by the 
time he got it fixed, Mr. Cop was back. 
With him was a very, very, oh very neat 
little pussy-cat-cat. She was not an or- 
dinary little cat, you could see that at a 
glance. She wore a violet silk suit with a 
cape and silver sandals with boulevard 
heels, and her eyebrows were arched in 
the most fashionable manner. Her hair 
was a beautiful orange-blond. It seemed 
to be the hair that decided Senator 
Grunt. The moment he saw its gleaming 
waves, he was a Done-for. He bowed as 
he did only for the president, and pulled 
up a guest chair. 

“This is Miss Ann Gora,” said Mr. 
Cop, “the talented young blues singer | 
was just mentioning to you.” 

And Puffy | Continued on page 45 


You would have noticed the tip of 
a tail beneath the hem that looked 
suspiciously like Benny Blue's tail 
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STICKS YOUR PISTON RINGS~ 


















WHOA,DAD! YOU'RE 
NOT A LITTLE 
TOUCHED IN THE 
HEAD, ARE YOU ? 






MAYBE WATER 
TOO, AND 
GRITTY DIRT. 
































SLOWS UP YOUR ENGINE- ) CAME 
IN THE 

SHOULD HAVE BEEN NICK OF 
USING THIS ANTI- oo 
“SLUDGE {S0-VIS"D" ° 









ALL THE TIME. 











(lL SAY 1 DID! YOU SHOULD HAVE 

SEEN THE OLD TRUCK STREAK 

ALONG THE ROAD, SMOOTH AS SILK. 
THAT 1$0-ViS "D" , 


you Gor 4_ CERTAINLY - 
HERE SOONER \. DOES MAKE 
THAN YOU SAID, ) A DIFFERENCE! { 














“ NO YOU DON'T, SON \ BUT I'VE GOT To 
—_— YOURE NOT GOING TO GET THOSE PiGs "LL TELL YOU, 
HAUL A HEAVY LOAD TO TOWN, DAD. FRED. RUST~-BITS 
IN THAT TRUCK JUST 
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CHECK LIST 
Genuine Standard Oil Products, every one of them. 
p of The Standard Oil agent delivers them at your door. 
_ -—) MOTOR OIL SUPERLA CREAM 
fal LJ Iso:Vis ‘*D”’ SEPARATOR OIL 
Polarine 
Stanolind cr SEMDAC LIQUID 
MOTOR FUEL mation See 
L Standard Red Crown a EUREKA BELT 
Red Crown Ethyl _| DRESSING 
2 Stanolind + EUREKA 
|_|] STANOLEX NO. 1 | HARNESS OIL 
r POLARINE — MICA AXLE 
) a “7 a Grease | GREASE 
Cup Grease cr STANOLIND 
Fibre Grease LJ IVORY WHITE 
[J FINOL PETROLATUM 
rr [ STANOLIND AMBER 
CJ SUMMER SPRAY J PETROLATUM 
MERUSOL Lequse c PERFECTION 
PETROLATUM _J} KEROSENE 





of costly troubl 


sludge Iso-Vis 








thousand miles”. 


@ “Don’t take my word for it. Ask the man who made your 
car or truck. They’ll tell you there’s good reason to change 
even the best motor oil every thousand miles. 

“Driving that far, gritty road dirt is bound to sift into the 
crankcase. Steel shavings, loose bits of copper, rust, and other 
foreign matter shows up too. 
get rid of it regularly. 

‘* And if you aren’t careful what oil you’ve put in, sludge is 
likely to form. Sludge picks up all this contamination and 
deposits it throughout the working parts of your engine—scores 
cylinder walls, clogs filters, sticks piston rings—causes no end 


e. 


“So drain that crankcase regularly. 
‘D,’ the very best motor oil made. 
you the correct grade for the most economical operation. I 
have it on my tank truck. I’ll be seeing you soon.” 





Dangerous stuff if you don’t 


And refill it with anti- 
I can tell 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Distributors of a full line of petroleum products for the farm, at fair prices 


Copr. 1935, Standard Oil Co, 
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MEALS ftom your 
BASEMENT 





For a year-'round variety of 





fresh, appetizing foods, keep 
your basement well stocked 
with home-canned fruits and 
vegetables. And if you want 
your canned foods to taste 
better and save you more 
money — can them in BALL 
Jars, according to the di- 
rections given you in the 
FREE booklet, "How to Can 
Fruits and Vegetables.” 







Send coupon 
for booklet 
of best 
canning 

methods. 







State_. 


Cifz..... 
BALL BROTHERS CO. Dept. SF 







MUNCIE, IND 







Coleman Mantles 


Last Longer 
Made Stronger 
«Give More Light 
« Lowest Cost to Use 
You get longer and better lighting 
service from your gasoline-pres- sseovesen , 
sure lamps and lanterns at less sSeisate 
cost when you use genuine High 
Power Coleman Mantles. They are made stronger to last 
longer and give better light. Tests prove they cost less to 
use. Insist on genuine Coleman Mantles for full brilliance 
economy and satisfaction. The name *‘Coleman’’ stamped 
on Mantle protects you against substitutes. 
SAMPLE MANTLE OFFER! 1.2"3i° &ssze"sit: 
« ities of Coleman Mantiles 
we invite you totryapair. Just send 10¢ in stamps or coin to cover 
postage and handling charges. Two mantles wil! be mailed to you 
promptly. Send today! 5134) 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE co. 


Factory and Home Office, WicuITA, KANsas, Dept.,SF134 





Standard éWalsh 3. 
Garden Tractors / 
Plow & Powerful Tractors for Small Farms, gay 

aed ore yt ue 
‘ultivate}, Fruit and Poultry Men. 
MowHay\ 1 & 2 Cylinder Models arom 
and Lawns Write for Free Catalog 3 US ¥,. 
STANDARD ENGINE . sae 
Minneapolis, Minn. hiladelphia, Pa. New York 





aie 
160 Cedar St. 





P 
3235 Como Ave. 2417 Chestnut St. 
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tables. To home canners, too frequently, 
a peach is a peach—regardless of texture, 
variety, or degree of ripeness. 

Tender young vegetables, quickly 
grown, and fruits at just the exact stage 
of ripeness, are absolutely essential for 
really superior canned stuff. 

Rhubarb and sweet corn had far bet- 
ter be much too young, when they go 
into the jars, than ever so slightly old. 
Carrots are sweetest in favor when but 
finger-length, beans when pods are but 
half that, beets when no more than wal- 
nut-sized, and peas just defore pods are 
puffiest. Strawberries are choicest for 
canning when fully ripe, and just off the 
vine—not a day later. Raspberries or 
blackberries, a prize-winning berry can- 
ner tells me, should be just ready to slip 
from the bush. Pears can most success- 
fully when they are still a bit green, but 
peaches must be fully ripe and with no 
whitish coarseness of texture. 


Mrs. SCHLOSSER does not trust 
her menfolks with the selection of peach- 
es for her delicious salad packs and her 
“Spiced Fruit Medley.” Artificially rip- 
ened fruit can be most deceiving to any 
but a critical eye. “So what fruit we buy, 
I buy myself. We get only choice peach- 
es, if they can be had reasonably. If not, 
my company-canning shelf gets an extra 
quota of choice canned apples. I never 
can pineapple, tho I frequently buy it 
already canned, at sale prices and in gal- 
lon tins, and use the broken slices in 
salad and pickle packs, the shredded in 
jam combinations, or with ground cher- 
ries.” 

Often inferior products may become 
choice if cleverly handled. Seedy berries 
frequently make the richest canned juice 
(small, seedy strawberries may make 
excellent jelly). Apples too green to 
have developed either color or flavor 
may be nice in jams and combination 
jellies (such as ““Layered Christmas Jel- 
ly”). And there is no better fruit butter 
in the world than that made from either 
apricots or pears which have become 
fully ripe and therefore too soft to hold 
their shape for salad or sauce. 

Any product may be graded for size 
as it is prepared. It takes no more time 
to put string beans in three piles—we’ll 
Say according to size as they are being 
stemmed than to dump them, little and 
big, all into one pan. The smallest 
then may be canned together for com- 
pany occasions, the medium ones put up 
for salads or everyday occasions, and 
the coarser beans cut into tiny pieces 
packed into soup jars—or better still 
sieved and canned for the two-year-old. 

Handling is the “testing point” in the 
achievement of quality canned things. 
Berries washed after stemming, or al- 
lowed to stand in water, are almost im- 
mediately water-soaked. If you wish 
choice berries to remain choice, place 
fruit in a sieve or colander, and hold 
under running water, or dip up and down 
thru water, and then stem. 

Apples, peaches, and pears darken 
readily after being peeled—unless salt is 
used. I like to add a dash of salt to the 
water in which I peel such fruit, and 
then dip each section as soon as pre- 


Canning for Company 
















[ Continued from page 18 | 


pared, into a pan containing salt water- 
1 teaspoonful of salt per quart of water. 

Fruit for choice salads and pickle packs 

has nicest color when peeled without 

previous scalding. 

There are numerous ways of adding 
extra interest to “company jars.” 

Combination packs may be colorful as 
well as favorsome (such as Mrs. Schlos 
ser’s “Strawberry-Rhubarb”’). Halved 
peaches and apples or pears packed to 
gether, are nice for salad, delicious as a 
sauce-dessert. Chopped pimiento or fine 
ly diced carrots give that colorful dash 
needed by canned corn. Tiny sliced car 
rots may be canned with either peas or 
beans to offer interesting possibilities. 
Greengage plums and whole apricots or 
Italian prunes make a canned sauce fit 
for a guest, or a king. A combination of 
fruit juices—elderberry and grape, rhu 
barb and strawberry, ground cherry and 
pineapple, or grape and blackberry- 
have endless possibilities at wintertime 
parties and breakfasts, and in puddings 

Save out the fattest cherries with 
stems attached for “Sweet Spiced Cher 
ries.” Halve pears a little to one side of 
the middle, remove core, but let the 
stem remain with the fatter side, and 
pack these halves together for choice 
salads, pickles, and desserts. Cut mid 
dle-sized beans slantwise and in even 
sections, instead of straight across 
When beets, beans, and carrots are 
plentiful, use fancy cutters or shredders 
in putting up a few choice jars. And cut 
watermelon rind into balls—with a ball 
cutter—when preparing for favorite wa 
termelon pickles or preserves. 

Vegetable soups may be canned with 
color, as well as flavor, harmony in mind 
Use a fine shredder and pack separate 
layers of beans, celery, carrots, pimiento 
and perhaps tomatoes or peas, in the 
jars. Make green tomato pickles of very 
small tomatoes, cutting them in halves 
and then removing only the stem and 
blossom ends. 

Competent canners seem wedded to 
the “hot pack’’ method now-a-days, 
whether canning for company or every 
day use. Thoro heating before the ma 
terial goes into the jar drives out air, 
shrinks the product, and makes the fiber 
able to absorb syrup without shriveling 

Vegetables need merely be brought to 
the boiling point. Fruits, unless skins ar 
rough, need to be thoroly heated and 
boiled briefly. [ Continued on page 64 





Even the shadow of these new pans and 
kettles will convince you they are smart. 
Gay in color, sturdy and durable, you will 
find these ready to serve your family daily 














MY TWO TRACTORS 
ON GOODRICH 
SILVERTOWNS DO 
THE WORK OF THREE 















ON STEEL WHEELS 
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“ SAVE ON FUEL— RIDE IN COMFORT—TAKE ON EXTRA | 
art 
cut NOW Sa ae EE | 08S AFTER CHANGING TO SILVERTOWN TIRES 
cut 
all of | 
ball TRUCKS CHECKS 80%, OF 
i » ‘ 
wa PREMATURE FAILURES You don’t know what tractor bave 4 super-traction tread. Deep-cut 
eh farming really is until you’ve cleats made for tough going. And every 
vith etd cat ienen ul od with other cleat is cut out in the center to make 
‘ ' ‘ re > y . 
_ It’s sidewall blow-outs and “ a an. re, , _ the tread self-cleaning! 
rate ates Goodrich Low Pressure Tires! ‘ f 
“nto big repair bills that run up ; peer Longer Tire Life 
the truck tire costs. You can do more jobs in high gear. There's long life in this tire, too. The 
rer) MMS ite You can pull through all kinds carcass is built of 100% Full-Floating Cord. ) 
Ives ‘Vow you Can ever t Bese of soil. Travel on the highways. That means that every cord is completely 
and unnecessary failures with Get to the fields in double-quick surrounded by rubber. No chance for cords 
Kits the new Triple Protected time. And save money every day, ‘°° "> 24 wear out in a hurry! | 
a Silvertowns for trucks and Why not get the most out of your tractor? 
ays, Cc 1 - 7 “ 
‘ ; : ut /3 Off Fuel Bills See your Goodrich tire dealer. Ask him 
a school | buses. Built into Farmers tell us they cut a third ‘° demonstrate the new Silvertown for 
ae these tires is a new Good- a ; ers “ tractors. 
ri rich invention ‘thet gives off their fuel bills. Save on 
“+i pire saint depreciation. Reduce the damage | 
- positive protection again 
ed ne Po AER to small crops. £ 
ar 80% of premature failures! And why not? These soft, pillowy tires 
and NO EXTRA COST cushion the tractor. But when it comes to TRACTOR TIRE 
e Of traction they hug the ground. Silvertowns ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Think of it! Big broad tread Silver- 
towns with the reputation of being Just what every farmer needs! 
the safest tires ever built now have A big handbook telling all 
this 3-way protection added free. you want to know about tires 
You pay not one cent extra for the for erastere and implements. 
extra service you get. et eee tractor 
specifications, ata on ac- 
Silvertowns cost no more than other tual user tests, ete. No 
standard truck tires... Ask any obligation. Just write 
Goodrich truck tire dealer to show Dept. F 5-39, . he 
you an amazing demonstration of B. F. - a ta 
Triple Protection. pany, Akron, Ohio 


























SEE SSSR EEE RAG 
HERE’S A PAIL, EDDIE. GO 
= SOME STRAWBERRIES 0 BS 
WE'LL HAVE THEM 
WITH POST TOASTIES 
FOR BREAKFAST. 
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GEE, aa MARY, 

COULDN'T FIND A ciate 
STRAWBERRY - AND {VE 
BEEN ALL THROUGH 
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LAND SAKES, EDDIE, 
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Delicious with all fruits 
and berries—these crisp flakes 
filled with rich corn flavor! 


UCK’S with Eddie this time! A 
delicious, heaping bowl of Post 
Toasties with strawberries fresh as 
a June morning... sa} 
treat to tickle anybody's taste! These 
golden flakes bring you the rich, 
full flavor of the tender little hearts 
of corn—toasted double crisp so 
they'll keep all their appetizing 
crispness in milk or cream. Full of 
quick energy, too—to help you start 
your day right. Try a tempting bowl 
of Post Toasties for breakfast to- 


You can get Post Toasties at any 
grocery. A product ofGeneral Foods 





Fascinating Mickey Mouse 
toys or games or “movies 
on every box! 


SucceEssFUL FarmMInc, June, 


IT WAS ABOUT 
THE LAST STRAW 
To) am 3) )) | a 















cosh! WONDER WHERE 


PLL FIND THEM 7?!! 














YUM, YUM-- 
YOU FARM KIDS ARE 
LUCKY! YOU CAN HAVE 


POST TOASTIES 


WITH STRAWBERRIES EVERY DAY! 







TUNE IN: TONY AND GUS, the rollick- 
ing, singing, lovable pair whom critics 
hail as ““Radio’s latest hit’! Every evening 
but Saturday and Sunday, NBC Coast- 





to-Coast Network. 





On the Square With 


Two Stories 
[| Continued from page 14 | 







too. (We found her checking the family 
budget books the day we called to ex 
amine the house.) A closet in every bed 
room is realized in this plan also. 

The external part of the house has un 
dergone no extravagant changes. A 
smaller entrance and shutters on the 
windows make the great difference 1: 




































BEFORE 








The sleeping porch, dressing-room, and bath- 
room have added much to living comfort 








appearance. Nicely arranged plantings 
will also add to the effectiveness. 

The J. C. McKinney family consists 
of Mr. and Mrs. McKinney, Kansas Uni 
versity graduates, their two small daugh 
ters, and grandfather Tom Evans. The 
farm has long been famous as a Kansas 
homestead. Mr. Evans is well known 
thruout the state as a cattle dealer. Mrs. 
McKinney ts active tn all rural club and 
community affairs. Her home demon 
stration agent, Miss Gertrude Allen, 
claims her as one of her most reliable and 
dependable leaders. 

The McKinneys have a vital interest 
in the improving of this house, since it 
was Mrs. McKinney’s girlhood home, 
and it is only natural that she should 
wish to preserve her memories of it. 





























Before making improvements about 
your home be sure to consult the helpfu 
book, “How to Modernize Your Farn 
Home.” For a FREE copy write to Su 
cessful Farming, 1506 Meredith Build 


ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Hi, Dad! 


[ Continued from page 15 | 


original weekly supper party. Increas 
ingly, I’m coming to believe that Dad’s 
ideas on homemaking aren’t so dumb. 

In child discipline, another spot too 
often held sacred to womankind, his 
co-operation is essential. Not, we wise 
ones surely know, that he is to be used 
as a bogeyman. “Just wait till your 
father comes home, young man, and 
he’ll attend to you!”” How can any child 
respect either the weakling mother who 
refuses to meet the responsibility of the 
moment, or the docile father who glow- 
ers and chastises on demand? But per- 
haps after the children are settled for 
the night Mother says to Dad, “We'll 
have to help Bob see things straighter 
this summer. He’s such a poor sport. 
Today, for example ...”’ and she lays 
the problem of the loved small Bob be- 
fore his father. The next day, while 
they are feeding the pigs, Dad says to 
Bob, “I’m thinking we should take a 
fishing trip this next weekend. How 
about it?’ During the trip good sports- 
manship is taken as a matter of course. 
If the fish are biting, the loading string 
is proudly exhibited, and if by nightfall 
the string is still empty, good sportsmen 
grin over their luck. And it is Dad, alone, 
who can get that lesson across in just 
such wordless, convincing fashion. 

A wise man once told me that he 
thought the chief function of the father 
in the home was to loosen childish fingers 
from mother’s apron strings. “But she’s 
only a baby! She can’t ride on the train 
alone,” protests Mother when Nancy 
Jane, aged 7 is invited to visit Grand- 
mother, a three-hour train trip away. 
‘Of course, she can go. She’s a big girl, 
now,” Father maintains, and the ecstatic 
little girl with her shiny new suitcase 
and her enormous shoe-box lunch is set 
free for her first great adventure. 


Don’t swim out beyond your depth, 
Jimmie. Water’s so treacherous,’ Moth- 
er quavers from the shore, and Dad 
shouts back, “Jim and I are going to 
practice distance swimming,—every day 
a little farther. Come on, Jim—let’s try 
for the float. Look out that you don’t 
beat me!’ And with the courageous 
companionship of Dad, Jim learns that 
water is treacherous only to those who 
are ignorant or fearful. 

Yes, they all need large doses of Dad, 
from the baby on up, but it is 14-year- 
old Kathleen who should be able to lean 
hardest on his sure strength and his 
humorous, worldly wisdom. Psycholo- 
gists are telling us that the transition 
from girl chums to a wholesome interest 
n the boys is made most easily when 
Kathleen has learned to go places and 
lo things with Dad. 

Loving Dad, she appreciates that boys 
are not fearsome creatures of strange, 
appalling fascination, but strong, kind, 
olly companions. And when she ts ready 
for the next step of “going with the 
boys,” Dad can explain, caution, in- 


terpret, and advise better than a dozen 
nothers, grandmothers, aunts or big 
isters as to just why “that crazy Dave 
Smith and Phil Black acted so dumb at 
the high school party last night.” 

So—here’s to Dad! Long may he live 
and prosper in all our homes! 








Men Komen 


HERE are a half-dozen of them in 
every large office. If your luck’s bad 
you often draw one as a partner at the 
bridge table. In movie theatres they 
sit next to you—or, what is worse, back 
of you. In business they wonder why, all 


too often, “they can’t get the order.” 


You Never Know 

In social life or business, there is one 
fault that others do not excuse. It is 
halitosis (bad breath). You yourself 
never know when you have halitosis. 
That’s the insidious thing about it. But 
others do, and judge you accordingly. 

Bad breath affects everyone at some 
time or other. Ninety per cent of cases, 
says one dental authority, are caused by 
the fermentation of tiny food particles 
that the most careful tooth brushing has 
failed to remove. As a result, even care- 
ful, fastidious people often offend. And 


such offenses are unnecessary. 


Why Offend Others? 
The safe, pleasant, quick precaution 
against this condition is Listerine, the 
safe antiseptic and quick deodorant. 
Simply rinse the mouth with it morning 
and night and between times before 





Despise 





business or social engagements. Listerine 


instantly attacks fermentation and then 
overcomes the odors it causes. 

When you want to be certain of real 
deodorant effect, use only Listerine which 
deodorizes longer. It is folly to rely on 
ordinary mouth washes, many of which 
are completely devoid of deodorant ef- 
fect. Keep Listerine handy in home and 
office and use it systematically. It is a 
help in making new friends and keeping 
old ones. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


LIsTERINE checks halitosis (wav sreatu) 
deodorizes longer 
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A Matter of Manners 


| Continued from page 24 | 


daughter has missed and how much more 
the parents have missed in not enjoying 
the dinner hour together. 

They mustn’t slump at teas or recep- 
tions or twist themselves into odd posi- 
tions, any more than they do at dinner.”’ 
“T tell our girls to stand straight, on 
both feet, and to let their hands hang 
quietly at their sides. Repose,” she 
added, “‘is a virtue which American wo 
men generally, as well as young girls, 
need to cultivate.” 















TELL me, what are some of the other 
things a young girl or boy should or 
should not do?” 

“One point of etiquette which girls are 
more apt to neglect than boys, is to 
stand when an older person comes into 
the room.” 

“I know, of course,” I said, “that a 
girl should rise at the entrance of an 
older woman, but should she do the 



































a little mark of courtesy. 

“In introductions, a similar distinc- 
tion is made. The name of the older per- 
son is mentioned first. At our tea dances, 
the girls are expected to present their 
friends to me, just as they should always 
present their friends to their mothers at 
home. They say, “Miss Brown, this is 
Orville Stone.’ And Orville bows and 


Be, same for a man: 

Bog “T think that so long as she is in school 
4 ; J or college she should pay this deference 
& we .™. : . to her elders, both men and women. It’s 
Be: 


FOR MEN AND BOYS EVERYWHERE 


a Westclox Watch! 
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SMART...RUGGED...RELIABLE 
Whether in work clothes, play clothes 
or town clothes, a Westclox watch will 
tick off for man or boy thousands on 
thousands of hours of dependable 
time at surprisingly low cost. 

Pocket Ben and Dax have quality 
you'd expect only in higher priced 
timepieces. That phrase “Made by 
the makers of Big Ben” explains it 
—makes you understand how these 
Westclox watches can be so handsome 
and reliable, yet cost so very little. 


RADIO: LISTEN TO BIG BEN DREAM DRAMAS SUNDAY AFTERNOONS AT 4:45 E.S.T. OVER N.B.C. 





POCKET BEN This handsome watch 


is Westclox through and through. Etched 
silver dial, pierced hands and clear non- 
breakable crystal. Hairspring is rustless 


Tested and $450 


retested for accuracy. Guaranteed. 


and non-magnetic. 
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Right now Pocket Ben and Dax are 
being featured in special display by 
better retailers from coast to coast. 
Read about these two champions of 
the low priced field in the captions 
under the pictures. Then see them 
at your dealer’s and take your choice. 
You will get the satisfaction that goes 
with reliability plus good looks and 
low cost. 





Western Clock Company, La Salle, Ill. 
In Canada: (prices slightly higher) Western 
Clock Company, Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 


( cp } \ 
y 


ti i 


DAX This good looking watch is Pocket 

Ben’s runner-up. He’s a Westclox too, 

and well deserves the name. Nickel 

plated case, two-toned metal dial and 

clean cut hands. A time-piece that $425 
a. “i 


you can depend on. Guaranteed. 





says, ‘How do you do, Miss Brown.’ In 
acknowledging an introduction, the 
name of the person to whom one is in- 
troduced should always be mentioned. 

“Another matter which I like to em- 
phasize is the importance of thanking 
one’s hostess. I stand by the door when 
our tea dances are over, and the boys 
thank me for ‘a lovely time’ as they go 
out. This is very important. 


One thing I tell the girls, is to be 
cordial to all the boys, not only to the 
attractive ones. It’s courteous—and 
good policy, besides. An awkward boy 
may not be much fun to dance with, but 
if a girl exerts herself to be pleasant to 
him, he’s apt to tell some of his friends 
that ‘Mary Smith is a keen girl.’ 

“As for their behavior generally when 
they’re out in public, I ask our girls not 
to do anything which would reflect un 
favorably upon their parents or the 
school, for they represent both. ‘It’s < 
good rule,’ I say to them, ‘to be as in 
conspicuous as possible on the street 
and in all public places. Don’t giggle 
loudly; never, never, never chew gum; 
don’t disturb others at a moving picture 
show by talking, eating hard candy, o1 
cracking peanuts. Just be considerate. 

“We have our little rules for polit 
behavior. These change from year t 
year. Styles in etiquette go out of dat 
just as hats do. But good manners, n 
matter how they may change on the sur 
face, spring from a wish to make othe 





people comfortable and happy.” 





For answers to your problems of et 
quette write Ruth Elaine Wilson, Su 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. Sh 


will | happy te help } 
Wii De Nappy Co help you. 
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The Great Importance 
of Little Things 


[ Continued from page 26 


are not smooth, too small, or too large. | 


Don’t expect a knife to keep sharp on 


potato peelings. Buy a good sharpener 


with the knives and fasten it in a con- 
spicuous place where it can’t be ignored. 
When buying cutlery get a well-known, 
reliable make which has proved itself. 
“Can you beat it?” you think when 
the rotary beater starts with wild en- 


thusiasm and then suddenly whines off 


into retirement. Examine these and buy 
the kind which does not have jumping 
cogs. The best require more money, but 
they are twice as good in the end. 

Wire goods must be approached cau- 
tiously. Ragged edges and wide open 
weaves are hazards. Firm wiring with 
smooth soldered edges are the solution. 
Think of this when looking for tea 
strainers, vegetable strainers, cake cool- 
ers, and egg whips. 

In measuring devices there are the 
non-breakable glass cups with fourths, 
thirds, and ounces indicated. A glass 
measuring cup is indispensable. Now 
there are the nested aluminum cups 
coming in the fourth, half, three-fourths, 
and one cup. They and the nested spoons 
are perfect for establishing that much- 
needed habit of measuring on the level. 

The loyalty of all your small kitchen 
assistants depends upon just how they 
are treated. Store them according to 
their popularity. Knives appreciate be- 
ing placed in a rack just above the work 
table. The very best racks have rubber- 
itted, individual stalls for each knife. 

Hang all pieces which will permit it; 
piling gadgets loosely in drawers which 
are too large causes them to become 








tangled, scratched, marred, and even 


ruins the very best one can buy. 

Again I say buy quality when buying 
or replacing this small equipment. Paint- 
peeling handles, dull, stubby-stained 
knives, ragged wire edges, and rickety 
food choppers are all expensive mistakes. 
Remember the great importance of little 
things for keeping your kitchen smooth- 
running, your family well-fed, and your 
disposition in tune.—E. L. P. 





Our Woman’ s Editor will be glad to an- 
swer your kitchen equipment questions. 
Write to her, care of Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa, inclosing a 3¢ stamp 
for your reply. 





SUMMER is the time for good 
things to eat. It is also time to 
save work and precious moments 
in meal preparation. Have you a 
choice recipe for a simple sum- 
mer salad? Send us your favorite 
cold plate or easy-to-prepare sup- 
per salad which can be used as 
the main dish for the meal. 
Two dollars will be paid for the 
best salad including dressing; one 
dollar paid for every recipe pub- 
lished. Send to Successful Recipe 
Department, Successful Farming, 








Des Moines, Iowa. 























NEIGHBOR-1F YOU'D PUT 
A LITTLE LIME ‘ON THAT 
FIELD, TOO, YOU’0 GET A 
REAL.STANO OF 
ALFALFA ! 
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THINKS HE'S 

A BETTER FARMER 
THAN YOU, EH? GO 
OVER AND GIVE HIM 

A PIECE OF 
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LISTEN, BILL HASTINGS - I'LL 
TEND TO MY BUSINESS, AND 
YOu TENO To yours / 












[ ALL RIGHT, |( 


JIM... JUST 
THOUGHT | 
MIGHT GIVE 
YOU A LITTLE 













WHAT IF HE IS 
THE BEST FARMER 
AROUNO HERE ? TELL 
HIM TO UUMP IN A 
LAKE — HE ISN'T 
RUNNING YOUR FARM 


f 








TROUBLE WiTH [ GOOD!-THAT’S 
You 15,YOU'RE | TELLING Him 

TOO FULL OF WHERE TO HEAD 
ADVICE — In ! 





fom , YOU NEVER 
USED To BE SO 
SHORT TEMPERED— 
ANO | THINK | KNOW 
\ et WHAT'S WRONG. YOU 
OUGHT TO SEE OLD 00C 
BENSON BEFORE 
COFFEE -NERVES 
RUNS YOU RIGHT 
OFF YouR FARM ! 





















YES, MR. 
















HASTINGS, POP 
FEELS GREAT SINCE 
HE'S BEEN DRINKING 
POSTUM INSTEAD OF 
COFFEE. AND WAIT 
TILL YOU SEE OUR 
: ALFALFA / 


BILL,| CAME TO 
THANK YOU FOR 
THE ADVICE YOu 
GAVE ME LAST 
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BUT DAD -DOC BENSON 
OUGHT To KNOW! AND 
YOU ARE HAVING HEAO- 









THESE 

















it would upset me!’’ 

**The caffein in coffee plays hob with 
lots of people. It can cause head- 
aches, indigestion and loss of sleep.’’ 


If you suspect that coffee does not agree 
with you—try Postum. It contains noth- 
ing harmful. It is simply whole wheat 
and bran, roasted and slightly sweet- 
ened. It’s easy to make— it’s delicious 
and economical—and may prove a 
real help. A product of General Foods. 


FREE! Let us send you your first 
week’s supply of POSTUM—FREE! 
Simply mail coupon. 6 103s. ¢. F. corr 


‘““E KNEW cof- 
fee was bad 
for children, 
but never 
knew that 


wh, 
Vv 





Name 
Street 


City 


GeneERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich, 8.F.-6-35 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
week’s supply of Postum. 








State__ 








Fill in completely — print name and address. 
If you live in Canada address: 
General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont 
(This offer expires December 31, 1935) 
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@ In bushels of wheat or corn, in 
pounds of beef, pork, lamb or butter 
fat, a Maytag costs you less than 
half what it did two or three years 
ago. Yet it is the same fast, careful- 
washing-Maytag——even improved 
in many ways. It is the Maytag 
that won world leadership in both 
farm and city homes—the washer 
with roomy, cast-aluminum tub that 
keeps the water hot for an entire 
the Roller Water 


washing, with 


MAYTAG COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
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Remover that wrings a heavy 
blanket or a handkerchief equally 
dry without adjusting the tension 
...and a score of other exclusive 
advantages that you'll appreciate 
every washday. 

Begin now to enjoy quick, easy, 
economical washdays while Maytag 
prices are sensationally low. 
Call on the nearest dealer and 


ask about the easy payment plan. 


ONLY THE MAYTAG 
HAS THE 
GASOLINE MULTI-MOTOR 


The Maytag Multi-Motor is the 
only engine built for washer 
power by a washer manufacturer 
—and its popularity made 
Maytag the world’s largest 
builders of this type engine. It 
represents twenty years’ develop- 
ment—a modern compact engine, 
with only four working parts, so 
simple that any woman can 
operate it. Electric Maytags 
for homes with electricity. 


Founded 1893 
o 


NEWTON, IOWA 





Calling All Cottons 


[ Continued from page 28 | 


years. Size 14 requires 434 yards of 39- 
inch material. Think of this for a gradu- 
ation dress in_a light sheer—or a party 
dress in dark blue, light green or pink! 

The soft sheers lend themselves to the 
largest variety of designs. The cape 
dresses always claim sheers, so voiles, 
tissue ginghams, lawns, and dimities will 
be most suitable for S2224. The cape 
buttons on, or may be snapped if you 
prefer. Without the cape the dress could 
be changed easily with various types of 
collar designs you may wish to originate. 
This is designed for sizes 16 to 20 years, 
and 34 to 46 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 414 yards of 36-inch fabric. 


Last come cotton prints for their 
part in your summer fun. These are the 
English prints, percales, pique ginghams, 
and all those lovely sheer flower prints. 

For these S9?z7 is a most suitable 
design. The yoke which fits smoothly 
over the shoulder is flattering; the close- 


| fitting neckline and small puffed sleeves 


naturally favor the youthful figures. This 
is designed for sizes 12 to 20 years, and 
30 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 16 
requires 3°¢ yards of 39-inch fabric. 


JUNE is jelly time and this June should 
be the greatest of all jelly seasons. Why 
not introduce jelly “swap” clubs and ex 


change your favorite recipes with 


| friends. Mothers and daughters join 





forces or mothers’ clubs vie with daugh 
ters’ clubs in neighborhood jelly making. 
Try improving the standard of jellies so 
your family will praise you, your friends 
will envy you, and your products will 
honor you when on display. Make all 
types of jellies with or without the addi- 
tion of pectin. For those who wish to 
catch flavors from fruits which do not 
jell, try the new powdered pectin. It is 
easy to use, reduces boiling time, and 
yields fine textures and flavors. 

Better jelly is insured if you select 
fully ripe fruit of highest quality; weigh 
or measure ingredients accurately; make 


| a small amount at a time (6 or 12 glass 


es); stir continuously while boiling over 
hottest fire; let stand for a short time 
after taking from stove and skim quick 
ly; time by the clock; use fresh scalded 
jelly glasses and always new paraffin. 









The Playhouse 


[ Continued from page 376 | 


asked her how she did, and Ann Gora 
looked up from under her blond lashes 
with her round, blue eyes. 

Miss Ann Gora began to cough, which 
was rather strange, as it was an airy 
spring day. But Puffy thought nothing 
of that. Only you and I would have no- 
ticed the tip of a blue-grey tail beneath 
the hem of the violet-silk cape, that 
looked suspiciously like little Benny 
Blue’s tail. 

“And now, my dear little lady,” 
the Senator, porkily, 
yourself. Tell me.” 

And Ann Gora smiled and looked coy- 
ly down and said, “I’d rather tell you 
about the Charity Show for the benefit 
of the Blues Singers of America.” 

So she started right in, and such a 
story as she made of it! Tears rolled 
down Puffy’s fat cheeks long before she 
had finished. It was very sad, and Miss 
Ann Gora was forced to draw her own 
perfumed hankie out of her white purse 
and dab at her golden cheeks. 


said 
“tell me all about 


THE sight of those great glistening 
tears falling from the round and inno- 
cent eyes of poor little Ann was too 
much for Puffy. He sprang to her and 
promised her all the help he felt it in his 
power to give. 

Whereupon, Miss Ann Gora promptly 
made him promise to act as master of 
ceremonies and sit on the platform and 
ntroduce the different attractions. 

And Puffy beamed and smoothed his 
bald head and said, “Excellent!” 

It was some time before they could 
get away, as the Senator seemed to have 
torgotten his conference, but at last Miss 
Ann Gora arose, let the Senator lead her 
to the door, and bid her a fond farewell, 
promising again to do all in his power. 

“Oh, thank you. Thank you! You 
great big generous pig!” said Miss Ann 
Gora, smiling her most bewitching smile. 

Miss Ann Gora and Mr. Cop walked 
out of the building and called a taxi, and 
were whirled away to Mr. Cop’s humble 
home down where the city left off. 

“Did it work?” asked Mrs. Cop as 
they came into the front room. 

“Wuurk!” whooped Mr. Cop, “I 
thought I’d bust out laffin’! If I’m not 
mistakened, Senator Puff N. Grunt is 
going to be punished as he never was 
punished before!” 

“Well,” said Miss Ann Gora, in a voice 
very like Benny Blue’s, “if it does work, 
I shall feel repaid for what I have done.” 

Sure enough, it was Benny Blue! But 
morry-dorry and bless your hearts! 

What had he done to himself? When he 
took off the violet dress there he stood. 
The same fluffy blue tail. The same soft 
triped little paws, but his head—his 
ound little head, was dyed a magnif- 
cent, hennaed yellow! 

“Don’ ye be worrin’ about your dyed 
head,” said Mrs. Cop, kindly. “After 
t’s over, we'll take enough out of the 
ate-receipts to pay Herr Fixit to turn 
t right back to its natural color.” 

“It’s only a week off,” comforted Mr. 
Cop, and Benny sighed and sat down to 
1 dish of smoked herring and wished 
heartily that the week was over. 


(Next month—Puffy attends the 





charity show) 






MR.SMITH: 
“| CANT HELP THE 
SMUDGES 5 ON YOUR 
CLEAN TOWEL. I 
SCRUBBED MY HANDS 
WITH THAT SOAP 
FOR 10 MINUTES!” 





MRS. SMITH: 
“WE'RE GOING TO 
HAVE TO DO 
SOMETHING 
agouT THAT!” 









THE GROCER: 


© YES'M, LAVA SOAP 
WILL GET ALL THE 


HANDS IN A JIFFY= 
AND STAINS OFF 
YOUR HANDS,TOO" 





MRS. SMITH: 
WBETTER GIVE 
ME 3 CAKES. 
PLL KEEP ONE 
FOR MYSELF" 






You'll wonder how you DID WITHOUT Lava Soap 


Getting your husband’s grimy hands 
clean in a jiffy and saving your towels 
is only part of the story of this 
amazing soap. 

It will take stubborn stains off 
your own hands, too—silver polish, 
ink, paint, grease, stove blacking, 
fruit and vegetable stains. And clean 
the children’s grimy hands and knees 
quickly yet safely. 

And it’s grand as a household 
cleanser! Cleans pots and pans, lino- 
leum, woodwork, bathtubs and wash- 


TAKES THE DIRT... PROTECTS THE SKIN 


NO MORE 
SMUDGED TOWEL 


at the Smiths’ 
































geo ° 


GRIME OFF HIS S 


















































































MR. SMITH: =) 


“WHAT A SOAP! 
IT GOT MY HANDS 
REALLY CLEAN 
IN LESS THAN 
A MINUTE!" 





MRS. SMITH: 

“AND NOT 
A SPOT 
ON THE i 
TOWEL!” 








fi, 


basins without harming the surface. 
Leaves your hands soft and smooth. 

Lava contains imported powdered 
pumice which gets any kind of dirt. 
And glycerine—used in most expen- 
sive hand lotions—that protects the 
skin. Works even in cold, hard water. 


Costs no more than ordinary soaps, 


Get 2 or 3 


yet lasts much longer. 
cakes today. 


A Procter & 
Gamble Product 
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WINDMILL ECONOMY 


A Texas ranch owner writes: “I have been using 
Aermotors for 20 years and now have 20 of them on my 
ranches. The upkeep on them is practically nothing. 
They will run in less wind than any other windmill. I 
have bought nothing but Aermotor mills for the last 
15 years. When I have erected an Aermotor over a 
well my water troubles are over.” 


Aermotor users are satisfied because Aermotors, 
Aermotor Electric Pumps and Automatic Water 
Systems are made to give long and dependable service. 


See your Aermotor dealer or write us direct. 
AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Branches: Dallas Des Moines Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 
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Garlic Quits 
the Wheat Fields 


[ Continued from page 1( 


and millers in that great belt of t 
United States where garlic grows stro 
—not to mention what it would do t 
those millions of women thruout th 
world who express their yexe% perfe 
tion in the form of beautiful and delicious 
Angel Food Cakes. Here was a proble 
big enough to challenge corps of invest 
gators. 

Don’t kid yourself; this was no boge 
man, no scarecrow that could be blown 
down with hot air. It demanded real dig 
ging thru many hard experiments. 

Let us scan the records that show how 
prevalent garlicky wheat was in 1934. It 
is stated on reliable authority that from 
87 to 92 percent of the wheat received 
on the Baltimore market grades “gar 
licky.”” The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, reporting on the quality of 1934 
crops based on inspected receipts at rep 
resentative markets for the first quarter 
of the 1934 crop year, says under soft, 
red winter wheat, “Twenty -six percent 
of these receipts ‘graded ‘light garlicky’ 
or ‘garlicky.’ ’’ Another statement com 
ing from grain inspections shows that 37 
percent of the soft, red winter wheat in 
spected from August 11 to August 31, 
1934 Classified as either light garlicky 
or garlicky. Inspections made from 
September 1 to September 15 showed 33 
percent grading as garlicky and light 
garlicky while the result of inspections 
made from September 16 to September 
30 showed 25 percent garlicky and light 
garlicky. Too much for comfort! 


App to this record the wheat that the 
buyers could not accept because the 
sample showed more than 1¢ bulblets 
per quart and count out the dollars of 
loss, too, for when wheat contains garlic 
in numbers less than 15 bulblets per 
quart, it is docked 5 cents a bushel. Here 
is the picture of personal loss and trouble 
that garlicky wheat means to the farmer 
and to the miller. 

“Before you can destroy or control 
any plant,” Skiver told me, recounting 
his battle with the “‘odoriferous”’ pest, 
“‘you must first find out how it lives and 
how it reproduces. It was found that gar 
lic’s stubbornness was due to under 
ground setting. We subjected the _ c 
plants to all sorts of tests—freezing 
th: uwing, smothering, covering, and oth 
ers. Some held that turning the bulblets 
up to the freezing and thawing of winter 
would destroy them. We planted garlic 
in twelve different flats. Two got ‘no 
treatment’ to compare with others that 
were put in the refrigerator. The freez- 
ing and thawing would destroy the bulb 
lets that were on the surface, but where 
there was-a thin layer of soil between 
them and the top, they could stand any 
temperature this soft wheat area is likely 
to have. The test temperatures ranged 
from 15 degrees above to 10 degrees be- 
low zero. The garlic plants came out of 
such temperatures as these and grew 
rank and thrifty. Lower than 5 degrees 
below zero did check them a little, but 
winter temperatures in this soft, red win- 
ter wheat belt seldomgo 5 degrees below. 

Skiver found that the persistence of 
the garlic plant is due to its setting bulb- 











lets underground in late winter or early 
spring. He also found that the plants 


were easy to kill when plowed under just | 


before this setting takes place. He planted 
200 garlics every 10 or 15 days commenc- 
ing the 15th of January and continued 
this until the middle of May. Digging 


these up, he would separate the bulblets | 


that had formed on plants put out at 
different dates. It did not take long to 
discover that the plants started early in 
the winter had only a few bulblets in 
them while those planted in April and 
May had a perfect shower of bulblets. 
Translated into terms of farm practicali- 
ty, this means that the farmer who plows 
his garlic infested ground late in the spring 
has merely quickened the plants’ mathe- 
matical ability while he who plows in the 
late fall or early winter has done them al- 
most to death. 

In the course of his investigations, 
Skiver learned that early winter plowing 
puts them to sleep for good and that it 
was the smothering rather than the 
freezing that administered the quietus 
to them, especially when there was 
plenty of moisture in the ground. 

This delving into the dark secrets of 
how and when the plant reproduced gave 
Skiver the groundwork for his effective 
plowing advice which reads: “Do a good 
job of plowing during the growing season 
n November, December, January, or 
February, and follow by a thoro disking 
and dragging early in the spring.” 

Milk and garlic get along no better 
than do soft wheat and garlic. Almost 
any morning, let us stand on the plat- 
form of a milk receiving station in regions 
where garlic has a foothold. The official 
“smeller” is at his place going thru the 
routine of taking the lids off the milk 
cans. He plunges his face into the open- 
ing. Suddenly he straightens, turns a wry 
face, wrinkles his nose and marks the 
can “return.” “Onions” he writes on the 
tag. That can of milk is hauled back to 
the farm it came from. 

There are some true wild onions but 
in 97 percent of the cases, the dairyman’s 
“onion” is the wheat growers’ garlic. 


AFTER two years, Skiver had solved 
the problem of how to rid these farms of 
garlic and it was a practical solution. Do 
a good thoro job of plowing ear/y, then 
disk and work the soil early in the spring 
do this for two years in succession and 
you can grow wheat or any other crop 
without having it a liability whether 
marketed as wheat or milk. You can 
plow out a sod early and plant to corn; 
the next winter plow your corn stubble 
or stalks early and plant to soybeans. 
There you are with your two years of 
garlic eradication and ready to plant to 
wheat—right in the soybean stubble. 
But science without extension is like a 
dam without a turbine—no power. Ski- 
ver’s next step was to carry the facts to 
the farmers in their fields and here his 
county agent experience stood him in 
good stead. The investigational work 
was started in 1930 and the field results 
w are really surprising. Skiver threw 
; shoulder to the wheel of putting the 
lers. in position to get clean pastry 
wheat over a wide area and farmers to 
get a premium for garlic-free wheat they 
grew. ““Premium” wheat is of a single 
esirable variety, free from weeds, other 
grains, and garlic and smut. The growers 
ike application for inspection. At the 
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ne the field inspection is made, the in- 
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US.ROYALS 
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% CUT TIRE COSTS 


Built of "TEMPERED RUBBER 


the tire compound that outwears the 
pavement..matches steel for toughness 

















(as demonstrated to millions at 
the World's Fair in Chicago) 


This test gives you visual proof of the extra quality 
of U.S. Royal Tires. For just as Tempered Rubber is 
tough enough to outwéar pavement and last as long 
as steel... just as the famous Cog-wheel Tread pro- 
vides surest non-skid traction... the stronger inside 
construction gives you greatest protection from 
blowouts. These extra value features cost you noth- 
ing more. If you want Jowest tire costs and more all 
’round satisfaction, insist on U. S. Royals. Let your 
U. S. dealer quote you a price on your size today...or 
write United States Rubber Company, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

NOW HIGHEST QUALITY AT LOW PRICES 1. Guaranteed by quality product. 


2. Guaranteed by performance 
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He KILL ALL FLIES 


a Placed anywhere. Daisy Fiy 
Killer attracts and kills flies. 
Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
convenient — Cannot spill — 
Willnot soil orinjure anythi 

; eS Lasts all season. 20c at, all 

‘ : dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 

a will do much lo Cee aan 150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 
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| cept in the valleys. But it is located 
close to several good-sized towns and 


spector estimates the yield of the field 
and if it meets the inspection require 
ments the farmer is given a slip which 
entitles him to three cents premium per 
bushel on the estimated yield of the field 
if delivered in merchantable condition 
before December | 

Last year under Skiver’s direction, six 
seed cleaning outfits were mounted on 
light trucks. These pulled right up t 
farmers’ granaries. They fanned out the 
cheat, took out the cockle, weed seeds 
and dirt—and if there was any smut, the 
farmer could have the copper-carbonate 
treatment given merely by buying the 
dust, which was forced into the stream of 
wheat as it went by. This service cost 
farmers only four cents a bushel and 
they could pay either in cash or in wheat. 

Was it popular? Last year the; 
couldn’t get around all the territory wit! 
the six outfits, but at that they cleaned 
enough seed wheat to produce 1,800 
bushels of wheat. The work, started only 
four years ago, has already improved 46 
percent of the wheat produced in this 
territory! Last year the cleaning work 
spread over into the Illinois soft, red 
winter wheat section. 

So the ominous garlic and onion cloud 
that rose threatening from the fields of 
soft, red winter wheat growers and dairy 
men of the Ohio, Wabash, and Missour 
River valleys has turned its siiver lining, 
thanks to science, to C. E. Skiver, and 
the Southwest Millers’ Association work 
ing thru Purdue University. 





The editors of Successful Farming will 
be glad to help you with your farm prob 
& a o a 
lems. A letter or note to them will bring a 


personal reply. 


Boys, Brains and Berries 
[ Continued from page 7 | 


cross them on Shropshire rams which 
gives me a smooth, fast-gaining lamb for 
market and a nice crop of wool from th 
old ewes. Our fleeces have averaged 12 
pounds. The ewes get about 2 pounds 
of grain a year—ten pounds each just 
prior to lambing time and another te: 
pounds just before breeding. They pas 
ture the woods and fields and fence rows 
and convert to cash a lot of roughage 
that otherwise would be of little value. 
“But while this arrangement with re 
gard to crops was serving us fairly well, 
I commenced to look around and reason. 
Our farm was pretty rough and rolling 
I saw farmers on the level land with big 
fields using tractors and combinations ot 
labor saving machinery. ‘Flesh can’t 
compete with gasoline and steel,’ I told 


the folks. ‘We’ve got to produce some- 


thing in which these big machines can 
not be used’. 

“We scanned the farm for all its pos 
sibilities. The land was now fairly fer 
tile, but still about as much on edge ex 


cities where we can market many differ 
ent types of food. 

“We put out Premier strawberries 
they bore well and the marketing wa 
fairly easy. Then we went up on the si 
of the hill behind the house and put ou 


an acre and a quarter of Cumberland 


' black pote wart 





_ 





against planting berries on too rough 
ground. “We had washing troubles and 
tending troubles, but the soil is ideal and 
we have had some wonderful crops from 
the side of that hill,”’ he told me. 
Enters now Mr. Wheeler, vocational 
teacher in the school to which the three 
Blubaugh sons have gone. “I never 
heard of another family of such co- 
operators,” he told me. “Augustine is 
22, Edward is 19, and Joseph is 16. 
Every one of these boys has taken voca- 
tional agriculture and each year has 
carried from one to two projects which 
have been continued after graduation. 


AuGuSsTINE started in with farm 
accounts as his vocational project seven 
years ago and he has been keeping the 
accounts accurately ever since.” 

Eddie is responsible for all those fine 
trees I saw in the young orchard. During 
the time Eddie was in high school, he 
did a lot of studying about fruit. He liked 


fruit and he read everything he could get 


his hands on. 

After he graduated in 1932, he went 
up to Wooster (the state experiment 
station) for Orchard Day and during the 
course of the program, the investigators 
bored into various orchard soils and 
showed the visitors what a successful 
orchard soil should be. This gave Eddie 


just the “divining rod” that he had 


been groping for to see what lands, if 
any, on the Blubaugh farm were suited 
for apple trees. 

The upshot of it all was that Eddie got 
the county agent to come out to help 
and they drilled those old hills full of 
holes. They brought up the soil and the 
subsoil, and the sub that was below that 
even. They examined it; they tested it. 
These tests showed that on this farm 
there were 40 acres that were as well 
suited to apple trees as any soil in Ohio. 


ALL these investigations laid the back- 
ground for the fact that I saw a young 
orchard of 675 trees, part of it inter- 
planted with peaches and other parts 
interplanted with raspberries; trees all 
protected from rabbits by gravel screen 
cylinders, the ends fastened together. 

They plant these trees 40 by 37 feet 
apart and interplant with corn. They get 
a crop of corn, seed for wheat the second 
year, and sow clover in the wheat. When 
this clover comes on for hay, enough is 
taken to mulch the trees. Each year 
thereafter, the growth is cut and enough 
taken to keep the trees well mulched. 
This prevents the washing that would 
take place on ground of this character 
if it were clean cultivation. 

The varieties of trees that were planted 
were Jonathan, Staymen, Rome Beauty, 
Golden Delicious, Grimes Golden, and 
Baldwin. Each year a few more acres are 
planted until the entire adapted 40 acres 
s an apple orchard. 

Joseph, the youngest boy, now has two 
vocational projects, one a strawberry 
patch and the other the poultry project. 

Some years ago, Knox County voca- 
tional agricultural teachers formed the 
Knox County Farm Improvement Club 
and each spring at their banquet, they 
present three medals to three “Im- 
proved Farmers.” 

C. D. Blubaugh received one of these 
medals, but his is an example of adapta- 
tion and parental co-operation that 
merits close study and appraisal over a 
larger area than even a single state. 











4 
The performance and dependability of 
farm owned motor cars are vital year 
in and year out. Champion Spark 
Plugs get the most from every motor 
car engine under the severest driving 
conditions. Install Champions for 
greaterperformance anddependability. 


Tractor engines deliver maximum 
power with maximum economy when 
you use Champion Spark Plugs. To 
get the most in power and depend- 
ability from your tractor, replace worn 
out spark plugs once a year with a 
new set of Champions. 





Farm owners must have engines that 
operate efficiently at all times, under 
varying loads and conditions. Cham- 


pion Spark Plugs make every truck 
engine a better performing engine and 
a more economical engine. Install a 
new set of Champions once a year. 


KEEP YOUR ENGINES YOUNG e® 
CHANGE SPARK PLUGS AT REGULAR 














































































CHAMPIONS 


If these simple facts were borne in mind, 
owners of cars, trucks, tractors and other 
engine driven farm equipment would specify 
Champions when replacing spark plugs. 
Champion Spark Plugs outsell all others in 
the world market. For eleven straight years, 
they have been first choice with racing 
champions the world over. Surely, this 
evidence of greater dependability > 


ODE 
is too impressive to be overlooked. arem 0 


TEST AND 
INTERVALS 
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SHIRT IS 
BIG ENOUGH 





TO WORK 
> IN 


You can bend and lift in this 
shirt without its binding 


When you get hot and sweaty 


THIS SHIRT IS BIG 
ALL OVER 


Guaranteed as made at the World’s Fair 


Here are man-size shirts, built as men like No matter how you twist 
and strain, Big Yank is 
them, so they don’t bind and tug. Made of loose — easy to work in 
extra tough, dyed-in-the-yarn Chambray; | 
both body and sleeves cut full and ample; un- 
breakable buttons; double yoke and triple- 
stitched seams where the strains come; pat- 
ented sweat-proof cigarette or watch pocket; 
full-tailored collar and cuffs; in gray and blue 
Chambray, also heavy Covert cloth... and 
always your money back if not satisfied. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 0, 212 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois | 4 —_ eee 





has four sizes of blades 
to fit almost any size 
screw. Made of hard 
steel. Fits on your key- 
ring. Sent FREE for 


| 
l 
I 
| 
| labels from2 BIG 
- 


l 
This handy pocket tool | 
| 
| 
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YANK Work Shirts. 
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\/ave Powder, approved 


by Good Housekeeping 

Bureau, makes full pint of EDWARDS Ss TEEL 
professional wave set for 10c—three pints for : : SHINGLES 
25c. Make your own wave set by dissolving Erie 

powder ia water Follow simple directions and 2 Le SAVE YOU MONEY 
your hair dries quickly in soft, lustrous waves, | & SFEISEIE §\ Protect your buildings from 
no trace of dust or flakes. Get a package aN 1 | Wuli@iee = fire, lightning, wind and 
at drug or toilet goods counters in é -s weather before advancing 
U.S. and Canada. Money ‘ ~~ costs force next price raise. 
back if it doesn’t give the | Ask for Catalog 85... Send roof measurements. 


best wave you ever hadl'¢ | THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
2 C Size Makes 3 Pints | 606-656 Butler Street Cincinnati, Ohio 

10c¢ Size, 1 Pint : i . ee - intent : 
(Slightly higher in Canada) 








IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


Coming in July--an article on both Northern and 
Southern Government Parks. The descriptions 


and illustrations will make you want to travel 


Roll Developed, 8 Prints, Oil Paint- 














Oo" 10 Weeks—Learn by Sene~ 
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The Danes Have Spirit 
| Continued from page 1 


correctly informed, it takes a year for 
couple to get a divorce in Denmark ar 
even then a minister of the state churc 
(Lutheran) must have done what | 
could to bring about a reconciliatio 

One thing that haunts men and w 
men in all civilized countries is the fe 
of want during old age, and more than 
forty years ago Denmark passed an ol 
age-pension law making it an honor: 
award for deserving people rather tha 
an almsgiving proposition. 

About a century and a half ago Den 
mark was 7 as an important countr 
but with Napoleon’s defeat she start: 
ona toboggan slide. Soon her fleet was 
destroyed, Norway was made a separate 
country, her trade was ruined, her debts 
enormous, and a landed nobility filled 
her offices, while her farmers were litt 
better than slaves. 

Often the darkest hour is just before 
the dawn; and here I want to tell of three 
great Danes who appeared in the nick 
of time and had not a little to do in lift 
ing their little country from the lowest 
depths to the highest heights. 

The first of these Danish heroes was 
Bertel Thorwaldsen. He was born in the 
darkest age. His mother was a Jutlan 
farmer’s daughter but his father belonge: 
to that race of Iceland wood carvers who 
were famous among the Scandinavians 
for many generations. As a youngster as- 
sisting his dad in carving, this boy showed 
most remarkable gifts, was sent to Rome, 
and in twenty-five years became one of 
the greatest sculptors of all time, almost 
ranking in the class with Michelangelo. 

Thorwaldsen’s life was a sort of a sym- 
bol to the Danish people. His genius for 
making inanimate nature speak thru 
wood, stone, and brush inspired a nation 
to see the possibilities of the humblest 
boy or girl who will make the most of 
any gifts with which they are endowed. 

Perhaps the outstanding character in 
the rise of the Danish nation, the second 


] 
4 
4 


| of these heroes was born but thirteen 


years after Thorwaldsen. Nikolai Grundt- 
vig was born in a humble farmer-preach- 
er’s home. As a boy of eight he went to 
live at the house of a priest in town 
studied at the free schools, and later at 
the university in Copenhagen. Still later 
young Nikolai went to Iceland for spe- 
cial study of early literature and wrot 
“The Decline of the Heroic Life of the 
North,” a book which was a success fron 
the beginning. 


Re TURNING to Copenhagen young 
Grundtvig rebelled against the ecclesi- 
astical dogmas of the church. His bold- 
ness offended the dignitaries in Copen- 
hagen, and they sent him away to 
country parish to assist his father. Young 
Grundtvig was soon back in the uni 
sity of Copenhagen as professor of the 
ogy. He was again attacked by church 
leaders and silenced for seven years, b 
this gave him opportunity to go to 
England and study political movements, 
religious activities, and other problems. 
Returning to Copenhagen, Grundtvig 
was soon preaching to vast audiences 
and began to advocate drastic changes 
in Danish educational system. Of course 
this brought him face to face with politi- 


cal powers, but they could not do 
































































































































































































him. He taught that the real aim of edu- WIESY [5 I, + + 
it cation is to make people happy and fit makes a ou ou 

them for their daily toil. His ideas about 
= schools for farmers were revolutionary. | Spee ey 7 
i The third Danish hero was the son of | } SAY, YOU Re DIzZ Y DEAN A, STICK EM up| AN’ — 
ra a sickly shoemaker who was so poor that = ~ARENT YOU? WILL YOU if, | MAKE IT FAST : pases 
nd the entire family lived in a single room | & SIGN THIS BASEBALL FOR jens “A a 
ch in one of the smaller cities. The name “1 GIVE ME THAT 
he of that boy is today a household word BALL! QUICK ! 
yn. all over the civilized world. Hans Chris- 
v0- tian Anderson became an orphan at elev- 
ear en, and this homeless boy discovered the 
an hearts of children; and his Fairy Tales 
Id still make millions of children happy. 
red If there is an unpardonable sin in Den- 
lan mark it is ignorance. The Dane believes 

that knowledge gives the wings which 
en- enable people to soar to dizzy heights. 
ry, No parent can get by with any excuse 
ted for his child being out of school, at least 
Was until it has passed the age of fourteen. 
ate One of our own United States Ministers 
bts to Denmark recently declared that the 
led Danes are the best educated people in 
ttle the world. anced my 

The Danes have schools of every ir. i. saatee’ ayer ai pee me 

ore imaginable kind. They also have lecture UR 
ree courses, educational conferences, chau- eee bead FAST -THINKING HEO HAVE | }J 
ick tauqua programs, research meetings, ROBBED THE EXPRESS CAR | i 
ift- and practical demonstrations. They are TR fp A SS 
yest great readers—as their three hundred SHUCKS, THATS ee 

daily papers and many magazines and HE WAS A SET-UP FOR } 
was other periodicals show. They are great SS SS A SMOKE BALL 
the on public libraries and they search the ~> - | 
and earth, the sea, and the sky for new ideas. a, x Ay | 
e en, ee ~\ nS 
: HESE Danish people believe that the ~ | 
mae farmer should know as much about busi- 
onal" ness as the banker; as much about legis- 
wed lation as the lawyer; and as much about 
pee, public questions as the politician. If they 
€ ol are more intelligent than other people | 
host it is because they are willing to pay the | 
elo. price in everlasting digging at founda- 
sell tion principles. If they have better 
s for leaders than other countries it is because 
‘hru they all go to the polls and vote their =... ne 7 
sentiments rather than leave the results 'COSH, DIZZY. | WISH | WAS | EAT GRAPE-NUTS, SON. 
t of “a ste ta aoe tg ‘ A A FAST-THINKER LIKE YOU! | LIKE | DO. IT'S ONE OF | | | 
e. ‘Ay stay 0 age ras ost en- - eo Fae 9 Tin ame et 35 oo - 4 : 
wen joyable. As about one-fifth of the three- * ar eT i sear oust _— ll | 
ad 4 and-a-half million people in Denmark i TO THINK FAST, YOU GOT TO BE| “ar foil nae oe es — 
me live in the capital city, it is a large mod- | WIOE-AWAKE ALL THE TIME. AND THAT F3 a I ==] 
7 ern metropolis. With three hundred-fifty =i TAKES PLENTY OF ENERGY. 1 CAN SHOW F GEE. oIzzy, iT O ) 
a thousand bicycles, its people, both young YOU ONE SWELL WAY 10 7 1 TASTES GREAT TOO!| | 
" vd and old, dart thru its streets on wheels. GET THAT OLD ENERGY, = 
oie It was a joy to be in one city where j TOO, IF YOULL HAVE Re 
ae the auto driver does not have all the | BREAKFAST WITH ME 
aber, rights of the street. I was told that the 
spe- bicycle rider as well as the pedestrian 
inte always has the right of way in Copen- 
* the hagen. Strange as it may seem there are 
Sa but few traffic accidents. Men and wo- 

men often have heavy loads on their 

bicycles and they seem to go thru 
_ crowded streets without difficulty. I saw 
aes, one man speeding thru a street on his 
ord bicycle with a ten-foot ladder on his 


shoulder, and the way he dodged around 


toa fp “sssimply amazing. | Boys: Girls!...Get Valuable Prizes Free! 
This Danish capital is a most lively 


oung ; ; 
city and it has an atmosphere all its own. 


Join Dizzy Dean Winners... wear membership 





iver- a 
ware Because of its many colleges and muse- pin... get Dizzy Dean Winners ring! 
ooch ums jit has been called ““The Athens of 1103 
ch the North: * Stinitbastt ene anaality vane Just send the top from one full-size blue-and-yellow 
, but then li ae : 1 — i pid Dizzy Dean Winners Member- Grape-Nuts package, with your name and address, to 
0 to Clean and in riding nearly allover the city | ship Pin. Solid bronze, with red Grape-Nuts, Battle Creek, Mich., for your membership 
ent I saw no dirty slum districts as one gen- | enameled lettering. A pin you'll pin and free copy of the club manual: “Win with Dizzy 
/ rally sees inacity. Th | 4 be proud to wear. Free, with 3 
ems erally sees in a city. The people are lovers | cjub manual, for 1 Grape-Nuts Dean,”’ containing list of 37 nifty free 
itvig beauty and pleasure and seem to enjoy package-top. ia ordering mem. prizes. And to have loads of energy, 
nce th remselves. As a Free City, Copenhagen | "SS ¥PPImasktor® rize wie start eating Grape-Nuts right away. 
. . . 7 y m 
nges fg ©2n be entered by strangers without any It has a winning fla 
, vor all its own. A 


; re d ye Dizzy Dean Winners Ring. Some- 
vurse tape, Custom examination, or any- | thingyou'll prize.24-karatgold. 


product of General 








; thing of the kind—and this is always a | plate. Free for 2 Grape-Nuts ; 
ifl- g d S é a é > aa ‘. 
= n @ great relief to world travelers package-tops. In ordering ring, woods: (This oles ex 
lown . . Se ask for Prize No. 207. pires Dec. 31, 1935.) 
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FREE! 


This 52-page 
IDEA BOOK-— 


les YOURS for the asking! Simply fill 
out and mail the coupon below and your 

ee . r 5 
copy of “How to Modernize Your Farm 
Home” will be sent to you at once. 


Already in its second large printing, this 
book has been called the most practicable 
handbook obtainable anywhere for remod- 
eling and modernizing the farm home. The 
reason is simple. 


Every remodeling project described in it, 
from the Huston home on page 4 to the 
very last one mentioned, is actually being 
completed, and, in many cases, has al- 
ready been completed! There is nothing 
impossible nor visionary about the mod- 
ernizing ideas contained in this book. The 
authors, Ellen Pennell, home editor: and 
H. E. Wichers, architect, both of the Suc- 
cessful Farming staff, and their assistants 
personally visited the homes remodeled 
and advised the owners. Consequently, the 
information they tell thousands of other 
homeowners in this book is based upon 
what they saw and learned at first hand. 
They know and understand what the farm 
family wants and needs and they tell, in 
“How to Modernize Your Farm Home,” 
how those needs can be fulfilled. 


So, if you are planning to remodel your 
home, or if you need help in planning im- 
wrovements, this book will be of very real 
brelp and inspiration to you. Don’t put off 
sending for it! Do it today. 


SEND THIS TODAY 


Successful Farming 
1706 Meredith Building 
Des Moines, lowa 


[I wish to remodel my home. Please send 
me, without cost nor obligation to me, my 
copy of “How to Modernize Your Farm 
Home.” 

Name 
R. F. 
Town. 
State 
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BREED NEWS 


GUERNSEYS. They step into second 
place among dairy breeds in registra- 
tions for the fiscal year, announces Kar] 
B. Musser, secretary-treasurer. Total 
registrations for the year were 38,569, an 
increase of 24 percent over last year. For 
several years the Guernsey has been the 
second largest breed in sales. For the 
past year it showed an increase of 25 
percent over the previous year. Sales of 
Golden Guernsey milk in 1934 totaled 
four million dollars, by far the largest 
sales of any milk sold under an exclu- 
sively dairy breed trademark. 

Charles R. Mountain, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, claims two new record makers. 
Betty’s Maid of Iowanola, a six-year- 
old, just completed a production of 13,- 
092 pounds of milk and 665 pounds of 
butterfat in Class AA. Figtree’s Dawn of 
lowanola becomes queen of all three- 
year-old Iowa Guernseys in Class E E. 
Her completed record shows 11,749 
pounds of milk; 649 pounds of butterfat. 


* * & 


POLAND CHINA. The highest sell- 
ing sow of all breeds the past season is 
the title claimed by Pansy, sold this 
spring at the Maplelawn Farm dispersal 
sale for $250. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows her splendid type. 


*% % * 


HERD BOOKS. An attempt to unify 
the methods of keeping cattle herd books 
was made recently at the International 
Institute of Agriculture. This will be 
good news to importers and students. 


&# + & 


BANG’S DISEASE. An additional 
emergency fund of $8,500,000 has been 
turned over to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry with which to do more work on 
Bang’s disease control. The funds will be 
used chiefly as partial compensation to 
herd owners who are required to elimi- 
nate cattle in their herds that are found 
to react to the agglutination blood test. 
A part of the funds will be used for the 


expense of conducting the tests. It will 
be now possible to make retests of herds, 
for which there was a strong demand. 


JERSEYS. The accompanying pic 
ture of Fauvic Dutchess Rostelle- with 
her triplet bull calves was taken at the 
Michigan State College, where she is 
owned. She is now the dam of eight liv 
ing offspring, four heifers and four bulls. 
Now seven years old, she has a lifetime 
production record made in five lactation 
periods of 46,572 pounds of milk and 
2,381 pounds of butterfat.—Geo. E. 


Taylor, Mich. 


HOLSTEINS. The national butterfat 
record has been broken in the 10-months 
division by a junior four-year-old on 
three milkings a day. The record holder 
is Wooddale Creamelle Model, bred and 
owned by Ernest A. Riehle of Edgerton, 
Ohio. She produced 767 pounds of but 
terfat and 20,040 pounds of milk. 

The high mark in the state of Iowa for 
both milk and fat for senior four-year 
olds is now held by DeCreamCo Posch 
Girl Colantha with an official yearly rec 
ord of 1061 pounds of butterfat and 29,- 
848 pounds of milk. She is owned by 
Maytag Dairy Farms at Newton, Iowa. 


% 


Pansy, type Poland China, is distinguish- 
ed for highest sale value the past season 
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Coming Events 


Tune 5—Holstein-Friesian 
Seattle, Washington. 
June 5—Annual Meeting, 
Cattle Club, Tulsa, Oklal 


Annual Convention, 


American Jersey 








August 10-17—Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, 
Missouri. 

August 17—24—Illinois State Fair, Springfield, 
Illinois 


August 21-30—Iowa State Fair and Expositio: 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


August 24—-31-—Wisconsin State Fair, Milwau 
kee, Wisconsin. 

August 25—September 2—New York State Fair, | 
Syracuse, N. Y 

August 26-31—Ohio State Fair, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

August 30—September 8—Michigan State Fai 
Detroit, Michigan. 

August 31—September 6—Indiana State Fair, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
August 31—September 7— 

Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
September 1—6—Nebraska 


Minnesota State Fair, 


State Fair and Ex 


position, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

September 9-—13—South Dakota State Fair, 
Huron, South Dakota. 

September 9—14—Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

September 14—20—Kansas State Fair, Hutchin 
son, Kansas 

September 21—28—Oklahoma State Fair and 


Exposition, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


September 28—October 5—Free Oklahoma State 
Fair, Muskogee, Oklahoma 

September 30—October 6—Dairy Cattle Con 
gress, Waterloo, Iowa. 

October 12-—19—National Dairy Show, Saint 
Louis, Missouri. 

October 19—26—American Royal Livestock 
Show, Kansas City, Missouri. 

October 27—November 2—Ak-:Sar-Ben Stock 
Show, Horse Show, and Rodeo, Omaha, Ne 
braska. 


7—International Live- 


Illinois. 


November 30—December 
stock Exposition, Chicago, 


Rickets in Calves 


Dairy calves are sometimes affected 
with rickets. This was demonstrated in 
recent tests in Pennsylvania where 
calves which were kept in confinement 
and fed rations deficient in vitamin D 
developed swollen joints and even slight 
paralysis. Other calves which were fed 
the same ration but which were irradi- 
ated under a carbon arc lamp developed 
normally. Irradiating the feed and feed- 
ing codliver oil also produced satisfac- 
tory results with the test calves. 


; 
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ditors | | 
Editors | | 
Mail @& 





wm 
Every morning we look forward to 
10:30, mail time, when we receive doz- 
ens of letters—perhaps your letters 
and letters of your friends and neigh- 
bors among them. Some will praise us, 
others will make suggestions, still oth- 
ers will blow us wide open and rip us 
up and down. We welcome them all, 


you want and directed to that end by 
your opinions, 

Write us—about your family, your 
crops, your politics—about what you 
think is good and bad in the magazine. 
We'll answer your letter personally- 
and be mighty glad to know you. May 
we hear from you soon? 




















e Why harness your family with your 
debts and last expenses? If you should 
die, there would be doctor bills and the 
cost of the funeral to pay—unpaid in- 
stallments on the car, radio, farm tools, 
furniture or home perhaps—taxes and 
court bills. Somebody has to settle up 
such bills. Would your family have 
enough ready cash on hand to do so? 


If not, you need a special life insurance 
policy for this one purpose. You may 
own some other life insurance now— 
but probably your family would need 
every cent of it for their living ex- 


: The 
Northwestern 
Mutual 


because Successful Farming is your C LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
magazine, edited to give you what € 








Name 


OD on't H arness 


the Family too! — 


penses and to carry on the farm for a 


while. 


And what a great satisfaction it is to 
own such a policy! If it’s with a com- 
pany like the Northwestern Mutual, 
you feel sure that if you should die, there 
could be enough cash on hand to settle 
up all bills. Your family would not be 


harnessed with your debts. 


Why not learn more about this kind of 
life insurance? Mail us the coupon be- 
low for booklet. Face the future with 
confidence that you can always leave a 
“Clean Slate.” 






THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ° 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Without obligation, please send me 
your booklet “AT LEAST THESE THINGS 
NEED NEVER BE A WORRY.” 


Address 


City Age 





SP. 6-2 





The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, 
now total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and 
protection of more than 600,000 policyholders with over three and a half billions of 


insurance in force. 


SuccessFuL Farmino, June, 1/935 














KEYSTONE 


‘Seal of Quality’ 


HEAVY COATED GALVANIZED 


ASTING service and satisfaction will be secured 

from good galvanized roofing and siding, 

with unexcelled protection from fire and weather. 

For new construction and repairs, use these high 

grade sheets that have an established reputation for 
quality and durability —and at reasonable cost. 


Apo._o Best Boom Galvanized has been the recognized 
leader since 1884 — carefully manufactured, and the best 
known galvanized sheet on the market. 

APOLLO- KEYSTONE Galvanized embodies al] the excellent 
qualities of Apollo, in addition to a KevsSToNne Rust-Resisting 
Copper Steel alloy base. These sheets excel for roofing, siding, 
spouting, gutters, general sheet metal work, machinery and 
implement parts; also for bins, tanks, culverts and flumes, 


sence ty aii) 


=—— - 
AMERICAN ‘SEAL OF QUALITY” Heavy Coated Galvanized 
Sheets are eupplied in Corrugated and V-Crimped, 28 gauge 
and heavier, with 2 oz. coating per square foot, These heavy| 
coated sheets also supplied from Keystone Copper Steel. 

This Company manufactures a complete line of high grade 





Black and Galvanized Sheets, Spec 11 Sheets, Tin and Terne 
Plates for all known ses. Leading metal merchants sel 
AMERICAN products, or can readily procure them for you | 


SEND FOR OUR’ BETTER BUILDINGS” BOOKLET— FREE. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Steel Sheets also produced in the South by TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD CO., Birmingham, Ala. 
COLUMBIA 


and on the Pacific Coast by 


N no other cream 


The World's 
standard 


since De Laval. You get the 


get such a combination 


best separator to begin | 
with, backed by the | 


longest experience and 


the biggest and best | 
organization of its kind | 
in the world. You get | 


the widest choice of 
machines, for there are 
four complete lines of 
De Lavals, providing 
a separator for every 
need and purse. You 
also have the most lib- 
eral terms of purchase. 


See your De Laval 
dealer or write nearest 
office below for full 

: information. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 427 Randolph St. 61 Beale St. 


Separator can you | 


of advantages asin the | 





STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Pumps More Water 
at Less Cost Than 
Any Other Method 


.. and NOW You Can Get the 
Money to Buy It . . Under the 
NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 
No Down Payment—No Mortgage 
No Indorsers~3 Years to Pay 


Write for information how to ob- 
tain an F H A loan. Get ourcatalog 
describing the new Stover-Samson 
Windmill and telling how your old 
style mill can be converted to this 
new type, forafew dollars. All work- 
ing parts run in bath of oil. Two 
lengths of stroke. Runs in lightest 
breeze. Brake holds wheel still 
when pullout is applied. Self-align- 
ing run-in-oil turn table. Twisted 
cable braces keep tower taut. Extra 
heavy wheelshaft, wrist pins, 
gears and pinions. See and com- 
pare the new Stover-Samson 
before buying any windmill 


STOVER MEG. & ENGINE CO. 


THE ORIGINAL 
DOUBLE GEARED 
WINDMILL 





Two Beautiful Double 


Rolls Develope Weight Professional 


Enlargements ops 5 guaranteed Never Fade Perfect 
Tone prints, 25c cc 
RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
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HARNESS REPAIR KIT 
Save money trips to town. Repair your own 
harness breaks. Essential parts kit $1.00 postpaid. 
Money back guarantee. Illustrated folder free 
WESTERN INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
109 S. Jefferson St. Chicago, ti. 














Annual Cost of 
Keeping a Bull 


AccorDING to figures kept by 
Michigan dairymen during the year Ig 

it cost $61.98 to keep a dairy bull. This 
cost would be about a half more with 
the decided increase in feed costs. If one 
wished to figure out the feed cost 
might use the following figures: On the 
average the Michigan bull on these 
farms received 555 pounds of conce 
trates yearly (this is considerably less 
than 2 pounds daily), 5,252 pounds of 
hay, and 1,595 pounds of silage, and it 
took an average of 88 hours a year to 
feed and take care of the herd sire. 

During the year the costs were as f 
ows: feed, $28.93; man labor, $13.16; 
use of buildings and equipment, $7.7 
depreciation $3.82; interest on valu 
$5.75; and bedding, $2.61 or a total of 
$61.08. : 

The annual credits were: manure pr 
duced, $11.49; fees received, $2.34 (ev! 
dently some of the neighbors forgot to 
pay and some of the owners refused t 
breed outside cows); appreciation, $2.5 
or a total of $16.33 making the net cost 
$45.65. There were an average of 12.5 
cows on these 56 farms so the net cost 
per cow was $3.65. Herds having a smal! 
er number of cows would have a large: 
cost per cow while in the larger herd 
the cost per cow would be reduced. 

From these data one can detern 
whether he can afford to own a herd si 
himself or whether it would be more ec 
nomical to go into wccemant  d with or 
or more adjoining farmers who all had 
similar cattle. With the Federal restric 
tions on herds that have been tested f 
Bang’s disease, co-operating farmers w 
all have to have negative cows, while 
some cases it may do away with part 
nership sires.—J. P. Hoekzema, Mic 


Bang Test Profitable 


A SUMMARY of the United States 
Department of Agriculture Bang’s dis- 
ease tests for the first four months’ work 
shows that s0 percent of the herds 
tested negative. Of the other 50 percent 
the reactors number 14 percent of t 
cattle tested. 

An interesting and rather unusual 
perience of a Midwestern herd ow: 
who tested and separated the herd 
about as follows. (The positive herd was 
maintained two years before it was 
posed of.) 

The herd numbering around 125 head 
was segregated after the second test was 
applied. Tests were made each mont 
and the two herds were handled exact 
the same, both of them receiving, in 
dition to the blood test, monthly exa 
nations for pregnancy or breeding tr 
bles and each open cow receiving 
O. K. from the veterinarian before set 
vice. One bull was used exclusively 
the positive cows. 

At the close of the first year, the r 
ords were practically the same on 
two herds as to profits over feed c 
regularity in breeding, and calving. T\ 
premature births occurred in each herd. 

The records at the close of the second 
year revealed an altogether different 
story. The negative herd was on a good 
profit basis, showing an almost perfect 
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breeding record, no premature calves, 
and only one retained afterbirth during 
the year. 

The positive herd decreased steadily 
on profits each month during the second 
vear until there was less than $4 differ- 
ence per COW between the returns from 
milk and cost of feed the last month. 
While there was only one premature 
birth in this group during the year, there 
were five retained afterbirths, a general 
and persistent recurrence of breeding 
troubles of various kinds in spite of the 
regular examinations and treatments. 

Udder infections cut down the produc- 
tion further. At the end of the year there 
had been less than a 40-percent normal 
crop of calves and only a few cows were 
then pregnant.—F. C. Barney, Iowa. 


Pasture Flavors 


Ti 1E sudden change in the cows feeding 
from the dry winter ration to the pun- 
gent green shoots of early spring pasture 
mparts a strong flavor to the milk. Too 
many dairymen accept this as a neces- 
sary evil, believing it a condition that 


must be accepted until the cows have | 


been on grass for a time, when things 
will correct themselves. Meanwhile the 
consumer complains. As a matter of fact 
there is little excuse for the presence of 
such objectionable flavors in milk. Ex- 
perimental work has shown that if the 
herd is changed gradually from dry feed 
to pasture conditions little difficulty 
should be experienced. Allow the cows 
on pasture for only a short time in the 
morning the first day or so, gradually in- 
creasing the time each day. 

On the other hand, some pastures are 
so badly infested with certain weeds of 
strong flavor—wild onion, ragweed, 
French weed, bitterweed, and others— 
as to render the milk produced on such 
pastures unfit for human consumption. 
All of these plants give off volatile sub- 
stances which find their way into the 
blood stream and thus into the milk. It 
has been demonstrated in a very striking 
manner that a cow allowed simply to 
breathe the odor of garlic or wild onion 
will impart the flavor to her milk. 

The only practical solution, where the 
condition is especially bad, is to remove 
the herd from the offending pasture al- 
together. In others the cows should be 
removed from the pasture for an interval 
before milking time.—W. H. R., Kans. 








Escape 


This is the way that men forget, 
When the world is too close by: 
They take to the road, in the dew- 
washed morn, 
Or they walk in a field of yellow corn, 
Or they lift their eyes to the sun-warmed 
sky, 


Where the slow clouds wander by. 


This is the way that men forget 

he clash and clang, and the worry and 
fret: 
seek the plains, or the woods, or 
the shores, 

t first of all, they are out-of-doors, 

tor you can’t forget, on a street, in a 

town, 
Ina room with four walls bending down. 


—Gwennie James. 








**That 
CELOTEX dealer 
is like a doctor— 
tell him 
your troubles’ 
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“If you want all-year weather protection for your stock, 
the Celotex dealer will tell you what to do.”’ 


1st Farmer —“Protect your stock and 
you protect yourself, I always say. My 
barns were hot and poorly ventilated 
in summer and wet, cold and drafty 
in winter. Stock ate plenty but pro- 
duction was always poor. I told my 
troubles to the lumber dealer in town, 
just as though he were a doctor. He 
showed me how to improve my barns 
with Celotex Insulating Cane Board to 
get all-year weather protection. And be- 
lieve me, it’s showing up in my income.” 
2nd Farmer—‘‘Say, that’s an idea. I 
don’t want to go through another win- 
ter like the last, either. I'm going to 
see that dealer and see what I can do 
to improve the conditions for my cows 
and hens.” 

1st Farmer —“ You'd be surprised what 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


>; BUILDS © INSULATES © DECORATES 4 
SUBDUES NOISE ope 


that fellow can do for you. He'll show 
you the new Celotex Farm Building 
Plans, give you estimates and tell you 
how to do a real job. We're modern- 
izing our house with Celotex, too. You 
know it decorates as well as builds; 
insulates wherever used. Celotex will 
cut our fuel bill and give us a more 
comfortable home the year ’round.” 


This man knows by experience what 
Celotex will do, how economical it is, 
how easily it is handled and applied. 
Why not talk to your lumber dealer. 
Find out how little it costs to remodel 
and modernize with Celotex. 


All Celotex Cane Fibre Products are 
Dry-Rot and Termite Proofed by the 
exclusive Ferox Process (patented). 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY S. F. 6-35 
919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please tell me the name of the Celotex 


dealer nearest me. I am interested in Celotex , 


Barn Poultry House 


for my House a 
Range Shelter 


Hog House 
Name 
Address 
City Stat si 
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at Present 
Low Prices! 








mous flexibly suspended Self-Balancin 
balance—NEVER 


—the NEW Low Model Melotte is the ONE cream separator with the fa- 

Bowl that NEVER gets out of 
S to be rebalanced—ALWAYS skims 
after even 10, 20, and 40 years use. That’s WHY the Melotte guarantees you 

MORE cream, year-in and year-out, than any other separator made. Mail coupon for free Melotte catalog. Get 
our NEW Easy Terms, and 30 Days Free Trial Offex Send TODAY for details of great New Melotte offer. 








Write Today § details of great. 


est cream separator 

offer ever made. NOW—if you act quick!— 

ou can buy the NEW Low Model Ball 

earing Melotte Separator on NEW 

Low Terms, at present low prices. 

IN ADDITION TO ALL THIS—you 

get a 30 Days Free Trial with NO ob- 

ligation to buy hen, poy only $5.00 

down and only $5.00 a month. Send for full 

details of this great New Melotte Offer. 
Mail coupon now—before offer closes! 





In addition to making 
you the most liberal Low 
rice, Easy Terms and 

Trade-In Offer — we 

ALSO offer you a 30 

Days Free Triai— 

right on your own 

farm — without the 
slightest obligation 
tobuy. Remember this 


erfectly—yes, 








MAIL COUPON NOW—BEFORE OFFER CLOSES” 








by 
The Melotte tor, f- B- Bateon. 
2843 W. 19th., Dept 251A, Chicago, fil. 
1518 First Ave., S., Seattle, Wash. 
Please send me Free NEW Melotte Sepa- 
rator Catalog and tell me all about the 
great NEW Melotte Offer. 
(Print Your Name and Address Plainty) 
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I’M GLAD HE USED 
ABSORBINE 


The only way horses can thank you for using 
Absorbine to relieve swellings, sprains and 
strains is by working —right through the treat- 
ment. Nothing like Absorbine for easing sore, 
stiff muscles, taking away pain of swollen 
tendons, reducing swellings. Won't blister or 
remove hair. .A great antiseptic too. A little 
goes a long way. $2.50 a bottle at all druggists, 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 








Requirements-~ 


Don't risk condemnation of truck or 
fruit crops. Use the sure-killing but non- 
poisonous HAMMOND'S 


SLUG SHOT 


with Stabilized R 
SLUG SHOT is the original SAFE insecticide, success- 
fully used for 60 years. Now fortified with our patented 
Stabilized Rotenone which retains full killing strength. 
2 Forms — for Dusting and Spraying 
On sale at Seed Stores and Hardware Stores. Write for 
FREE ‘Trouble Chart,” telling how and when to dust 
and spray 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
29 Ferry St. Beacon, N. Y. 
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TANGLEFOOT 


CATCHES EM 


Watch out for public enemy No. 1! 
... the filthy, germ-laden house fly. 
Use Tanglefoot to catch this health- 
menace. At your nearest store in sheet or rib- 
bon form 








the leading fly paper for 50 years 








Entirely automatic. Many exclu. 
sive features. Oil and water can- 
not mix .Galvazink inside and out 
ends rusty water. Furnished for 
any electric current. Also gaso- 
line or windmill powered models. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Makers of STAR windmills and 
dependable water supply equip- 
ment since 1866. See your dealer 
or write for FREE BOOK. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 


610 Oak St., Kendalivilie, ind. 








Mastitis Inheritable 


Tuar acute mastitis—the incurab] 
disease of mammary glands in cattle 
passed along from mother to daughter 
has been determined by Dr. H. L. Ibsen 
Kansas State College geneticist. Fortu 
nately, acute mastitis is not so prevalent 
as common mastitis, known scientificall 
as “‘sub-clinical.”” There is evidence that 
susceptibility to the common type o 
mastitis also is inherited. This suggest 
that the breeding expert rather than th 
veterinarian eventually may bring about 
control of these diseases in America’ 
dairy herds.—F. E. C., Kans. 





Opinions 





Srop YOUR PAPER,” writes one of your 
readers in a letter in the May Success/ 
Farming. | am afraid he would be a hard 
neighbor to get along with. You say lots of 
things in your columns which make me mad, 
but I enjoy your paper and will continue to 
read it just the same. I like people I can argu 
with, at least. 

This gentleman did not know evidentl; 
that when the investigation of direct market 
ing was made 22,000 farmers were consulted 
by questionnaire. There were also three actual 
farmers on the committee.—B. G., IIl. 


* 


We do enjoy “Squibs From a Farmer's 
Notebook”’ and the continued stories of M: 
Benny Blue. One feature of your magazine 
I appreciate particularly is the colored covers 
They are beautiful,and of universal appeal.— 


C. M. S., Wis. 
* 


The 30-hour week had better be called 
“shirk week.’’ Farmers can’t afford to buy 
the products of labor which is getting full pay 
for a five-hour day. Factories must close and 
laborers go idle. If farmers worked five hours 
a day the world would be on a starvatior 
basis. Neither do I justify a 16-hour day 
I am an 80-year-old farmer, yet I have al 
ways been able to do all the work I could 
stand in daylight. There is something wrong 
with people who must work all day and part 
of the night to get a day’s work done. 


B. F. W., Mo. 
* 


On the Editors’ Page of your April issue 
you stress the thought of better feeling among 
farmers. This is encouraging, and we think 
bears considerable truth. But your schedul 
of relative prices, while it is true, does not 
tell a// the truth. It isn’t 43 hogs or 121 hogs; 
but 43 hogs or 121 hogs plus their cost that 
tells the story. Butterfat today costs mj 
neighbor 26 cents to produce, and two ye 
The 43 hogs require 12 
bushels of corn per hundred pounds, whicl 
at 90 cents a bushel cost $928.80. The 121 
hogs requiring 12 bushels of corn per hun 
dred pounds at 16 cents a bushel equa 


$461.64. We want all the truth.—F. H., Kans 
* 


I say it is very foolish to publish a chart 
as you did on page 10 of your April issue 
How many hogs will it take next fall to buy 
a tractor if we raise a normal crop? Until we 
have stable prices I do not think such 
charts mean anything.—S. S., Minn. 


ago it cost 9 cents. 


Nore: Of course we cannot forecast pri 
relationships for this fall, altho it is cert 
livestock producers are going to be in a stror 
position. In these days of difficulty we b 
lieve it our duty to point out the breaks 
the clouds at least.—Editors. 






































































I am a man out working to make a living 
for a family of seven. 1 have not made enough 
money to take in ball games and shows, espe- 
cially with the price of farm products going | 
up. If the consumer has not got the money to | 
buy his stuff, how is the farmer going to make | 
’ anything? The fellow who has to pay rent 

and buy everything he eats on 40 to 50 dol- 
‘ jars a month will never get ahead.—O. H., 
N. Dak. 


* 


On the southwest corner of page 81 of the 
April Successful Farming, J. B. of Illinois 
sums up in a sentence the cause for the recent 
depression and its undue length. And we shall 
not end depressions quickly until we work 
S out large scale means of getting public 

services, capital, interest, wages, taxes, and 

so on, into equilibrium quickly. Until such 
i time -as the leadership of all national groups 
awakes to the fact that our 11 millions of un- 
employed and 5 billions of work relief is the 
result of following the delusion of scarcity 
applied by industrialists and labor, the farm- 
er’s only course is to pursue the same policy 
if he would have anything like fair exchange 








ir value for his labor.—I. J. M., Ind. 

d * 

rt _The drought is more reason for higher cost 
1, of production and so higher prices of food | 
0 products. The AAA program didn’t decrease | 
le anything in this state as the government | 


land produced more pasture and forage, there- | 
y by more meat, than if it had been put to corn, _ YOU saw your home or any 


t which was a total failure. The producer would of your farm buildings in danger 
only be too glad to see all consumers able to . = 
al buy this so-called high priced meat, but can of being damaged you d rush to 
the consumer fairly expect the producer to | Protect them. But do you, your- 
sell it at a loss, as he was forced to do for a | self, invite damage... unwittingly 
long time. The consumer is just beginning to | __ by choosing low - grade paint? 

"5 pay a fair price.—C. M., Nebr. | 
iq Look at the left-hand photo. 
* See how the low-grade paint has 
‘S. I was born in Jowa and spent a good many | gone to pieces...cracked and scaled 
= years in industry, but am now farming, sol | __. after only a short time. Now it 


know both sides of the story. J. B. in my 
opinion is surely off the track. He evidently must be burned and scraped off. 


thinks the cost of labor in industry plays a And that calls for an extra coat 
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od very important part in the price charge to | in repainting. LOW-GRADE PAINT ouTeN Bev 
, the 3 ‘ 
1y le Consumer for the manufactured product. | Dutch Boy, on the other hand, After 1% years. Now the After 4 years. Exposed like 
ay This is not true any more than the cost of | d Ayer yperte tag paint must be burned and the low-grade paint job, to 
nd labor on the farm fixes the price of farm | oes not crack and scale. It resists Seraped ha fee cavers nestoere a Li 
. urtace is repaintec m winters. Paint is sti ° 
rs products to the consumer. the weather... wears down stub- this means a new priming No burning off, oo wee 
on The average farmer could not, if his life | bornly by gradual chalking which — ee. 
y, depended on it, tell you what it cost him to | leaves a smooth, unbroken surface, 
al produce a bushel of corn, a dozen eggs, a | ‘deal f dati f Fetetton 1, 
Id quart of milk, or a hundred pounds of pork, | #9 1@¢€ai foundation for new paint. ainteng Loans 
ng but he still thinks he can talk intelligently on No burning and Scraping, no new Money to pay for painting can be bor- 
rt labor and industry, the gold standard, and go priming coat at repaint time. rowed under the National Housing 
eat to the polls and choose competent represen- , . - os 
tatives for government. Until farmers can It’s easy to make good paint—pure Act. Charges are ee small and 


put their own house in order they certainly | white-/ead paint—with Dutch Boy All- _ easy payments can be arranged. Your 
cannot exert beneficial influence generally. | Purpose Soft Paste White-Lead. You local banker will be glad to give you 
H. M. G., New York. simply stir in the proper thinner and _full information. 














ng * | in just a few minutes 
nk y } there’s your paint, ready NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY } 
ale I am living on a rented farm of about 90 | ¢4 yse. Indoors of out- ONLY 111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., 
ot acres and have nothing outside of it with | d had b 5 30* Buffalo; 900 West 18th St., Chicago; 
ZS; which to make a living. Yet we always go to | OCte. ASS - peta 600 Systnen Ane., Saneeas Soe See 
at town Saturday afternoon and spend half a | you can tint it quickly pergallon Superier Ave., Cleveland; 723 Chestnat 
ny low eienae - 7 ° is . Street, St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San | 
n day visiting with neighbors and friends. We | and easily to any color ; Rina 
: . That’s all it costs for pure Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 

get along fine and enjoy life. I work an aver- you desire. whitesien® galet, Gear to 800 Albany St., Boston ; National Lead & 

age of nine hours a day during the summer | 1: mix, too, from Dutch Boy Oil Co. of Penna., 316 4th Ave., Pitts- 

me nths. l am milking 11 cows and when the | (Riis doles Ges 48 She, 0 ete All-Purpose Soft Paste burgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 

price of cream goes below 16 cents, | quit, as | somewhat depending on buyer's dis- Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. 





| have done before. I raise only my own meat, | tance from producing centers. 
als lard, and potatoes; in fact, practically all of ALC-FiApose 
ns. our living. We are not spending our time and 
labor for the man who works only 30 hours a | DUTC H B OY Soft Fasle WHITE - LEAD 
veek, or the packers. One-half of the farmers | 
this neighborhood are buying lard and | 
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FREE! You can save NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY {* 
money by fol- Address: (See list of branches) + 
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| 
meat from butcher shops half the time and | 
uy doing without the other half. We farmers 
we hould rely on ourselves.—E. C. B., Kans. 
cn of 
° lou ing the easy painting Please send me your free folder ‘‘Painting with 
instructions given in our White-Lead”’ giving specially prepared instructions to 
aoe } . > farmers on the quickest, easiest way to make Dutch Roy 
f ) > ) } : 
ri ‘ | free sett ‘oo - utch Be y pure white-lead paint at a cost of about $2.30* per galion 
“ Nore: We thank every one of you for epee Cees a 
Ss your interesting and helpful letters. Write | " stg or a rd mn Name 
ng ae: . | coupon and mai o our 
again, and we hope many others will also | at - es 
b ‘ nearest branch. Address — 


write. We have printed here just as many of | 
letters as our space permitted.— Editors. 
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THE BETTER THE 
ENGINE, THE BETTER 
The WASHING MACHINE 


/RON 
Horse 


1S THE LATEST DE- 
VELOPMENT IN SMALL 
GASOLINE ENGINES FOR 
HIGH GRADE POWER 


APPLIANCES ... «= « 





The latest development in small gasoline engines. . 
Sg H. P... modern. .compact.. light . . precision 
built . . easy starting .. air cooled. . self oiling. Auto- 
matic enclosed governor. Low operating cost. De- 
pendable. Made by famous motor builders whose bril- 
liant SEA-HORSE outboard motors hold world recog- 
nition for speed, stamina, dependability. Nation wide 
service. Ask for the IRON HORSE on the power ap- 
pliances you buy. Write for literature. 


* 
JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 


Address IRON HORSE Division 


1850 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Can 








Cyanogas goes In and gets 
rats, woodchucks, moles, 
ants. They can't avoid 
the deadly gas. Leaves no 
thieving scavengers to 
raid your feed bin, ruin 
crops, kill chicks. A few 
cents’ worth cleans out a 
chuck hole or rat hole. 
No waste. 
Buy at Drug, Hardware, 
Seed and General Stores. 
American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York City 


FREE Booklet 
Write Dept. B4 
46LB. 1LB. 5 LBS. 
45¢ 75¢ $3.00 





‘ffl PAY FOR MYSELF 
IN EXTRA CREAM 


P. N, Tattle,Mutual, Okla., says, 
‘Getting one-third more cream. 
Proving that the American is a 
money maker. It skims to a trace. 
Hav ving stainless steel cones {' 
and other new features originated 
by American. Made in six sizes, 
Write Now for New Catalog 
Fully Guaranteed ...Low turntable 
tank. Gets ail thecream. Easier 
to turn... easier to clean... costs 
less . . . lasts longer. 
Write today for details of trial 
offer and Easy Payment Pian. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Dept. 6» 1504 So. Western Ave., Chicago, or 
Dept. 46, Bainbridge, N. 
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Selling Direct 
[| Continued from page 20 | 


Here is where a smart hog buyer with a 
sorting pole can make his wages many 
times a day if he cares to do so by care- 
fully sorting hogs. The writer has seen 
as much as 20 cents a hundred spread 
between a variation of 10 pounds in 
weight. Since most scales will not break 
on less than 10 pounds, the buyer has a 
real advantage. It is true that there must 
be weight ranges, but they should be the 
same at all markets. 

The method of quoting prices at in- 
terior points in the northwestern Corn- 
belt up to the time the Government 
made the survey was one of the most 
confusing ever used in the livestock in- 
dustry. The interior packers and large 
concentration yards in Iowa and Minne- 
sota used what was known as the board 
price or card price and followed a prac- 
tice of paying from 10 to 50 cents over 
the published board price for some hogs. 
This “raise” or “‘add”’ was paid for good 
quality, “long haul” hogs that more than 
likely came from a competitive territory. 
The add was generally larger for rail hogs. 


Tuis S system of price setting was misun- 
derstood except by those very familiar 
with the trade, and up to the time of the 
Government report there were no pub- 
lications or articles discussing the prob- 
lem. The Government report recom- 
mended that the range of prices actually 
paid be quoted and published. 

The eight interior packers in lowa and 
southern Minnesota whose markets are 
reported over WOI (Iowa State College 
Station at Ames) have agreed to the 
broadcasting of range in price for good 
and choice hogs. For example, the range 
might be from $8.90 to $9.15. When you 
hear the station at Iowa State College 
broadcasting prices at interior points 
ranging from $8.90 to $9.15, it will mean 
that interior packers are buying some 
good to choice hogs for $8.90. Such hogs 
possibly have been hauled for a short 
distance or show fill and are not from a 
strictly competitive territory. 

The packers cannot be criticized for 
paying more money for hogs in a compet- 
itive territory. If a farmer is fortunate 
enough to be located in a locality where 
the demand is strong, he will possibly re- 
ceive a little more money for his hogs 
than some other farmer not similarly 
situated. 

This leads to the fourth change sug- 
gested by the Government report, a 
more complete market news service. 
Under such a system of establishing 
prices, the farmer must acquaint him- 
self with the various interior markets. 
There should be a market news system 
whereby the farmer in any community 
can learn of the prices paid at various in- 
terior points either by radio, newspaper, 
or market news letter. These should be 
actual prices paid and not quoted prices 
as has been done sometimes in the past. 
Then it would be up to the producer to 
search for the highest market for his 
weight and grade of hogs. With the in- 
creasing use of the truck and with the 
packers committed to paying more 
money for long haul hogs, the producer 
no longer is forced to sell his hogs at a 
local market or ship them to the termi- 
nal or public markets. 





| Send Catalog and “‘7 Machines in One.” 





SHARPEN EDGED 
TOOLS...QUICKLY 


This 13-inch, 4-sided, 
tapered file puts keen 
edge on mower knife sec- 
tions without removing 
blade. Quickly sharpens 
hoes, spades, axes, lawn 
edgers orany other edged 
tools of farm and garden. 


CARBORUNDUM 
BRAND 57 FILE 


The handiest tool you have ever 
owned, made of genuine Carborundum, 
the hardest, sharpest, fast-cutting material 


* $1.00 


THE CARBORUNDUM 
COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


From your dealer or direct 


Canadian Carborundum Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Canada. 
(Carborundum is a registered trade-mark of The Carbo- 
rundum Company.) 





CHOPS HAY § 
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Make a beautiful job chopping hay 
—store twice the hay in same mow 
with less work—fill your silo with 
20% more finely packed silage. Then chop 
and grind roughage next winter. Separate 
beans and seeds from chopped feed — save 
V4 of your feed crop. Increase beef and 
dairy production 30%. Send today for 
catalog and bulletins showing latest model 
Letz Mills for any size farm. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


| 
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sheep___hogs | 


FEED MILL| 


LET 2 


Crown Point, Indiana 604 East R Rd. | 
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The fifth recommendation is to cease 
docking piggy sows and stags. The 
strongest argument against this practice 
is that no one can advance a single sound 
argument for it! Such animals should be 
sold and bought on their merits as are 
cattle and sheep. This applies to all 
markets. 

Direct selling of livestock has brought 
decentralization of markets. It is laying 
more responsibility upon the packer. He 
must no longer try to outguess or outwit 
the commission man, who was the mid- 
dleman between him and the producer, 
but he is now forced face to face with the 
man who provides his supply. 

Farmers have accepted the respon- 
sibility of becoming their own salesmen. 
This is sound, but they must acquaint 
themselves with markets and market 
conditions. They can no longer look to 
the public markets for information 
needed if they are selling direct. They 
must search for information concerning 
the interior markets. Those who furnish 
market news must provide the kind of 
information which has not been available 
up to date. 


Notre: Many packers have already 
conformed with at least part of the rec 
ommendations made by the government 


HORSE TALK & HORSE SENSE 





report. The author was a member of the | 


committee which wrote the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture report.—Editors. 


Easy Way to 
Drench Sheep 


Ni YT expense, but work is the reason 


sheep growers often fail to drench their 


flocks for stomach worms and other in- 
ternal parasites. However, J. E. Briden 
of Polk County, Minnesota, gets the job 
done with very little time or labor, even 
tho he has over 600 ewes. Along one side 
of his barn, he has built a runway or al- 
ley about 12 feet long, but too narrow for 
a ewe to turn around in. A swinging gate 
at the outer end of this runway permits 
sorting the sheep as they come by. After 
driving the runway chock-full of sheep, 
Briden climbs in and treats the animals 
without having to grab and hold them. 
A helper on the outside pours the drench- 
ing fluid into a rubber hose which has a 





‘ i 
copper tip to be inserted into the sheep’s 


mouth. Using this runway and drench- 
ing method, Briden can treat nearly 200 
ewes an hour with little effort and prac- 
tically no waste.—H. L. Harris, Minn. 


Barnyard Brevities 


AskED to cite several important re- 
sults of research in the field of animal 
husbandry in Kansas, Dr. C. W. Mc- 
Campbell, Kansas State College, pro- 
duced these barnyard brevities: 


One acre of corn or sorghum in a silo | 


is worth two acres in the shock. 

Sweetclover is worth practically as 
much as alfalfa for pasture, hay, or meal 
in hog feeding rations. 

\ combination of 75 percent alfalfa 
or sweetclover meal and 25 percent tank- 
age is the most practical winter supple- 
ment to use in hog feeding rations in 
Kansas. 


Feeding tankage as well as grain to 
hogs on good pasture increases net re- 


turns on weight from 10 to 20 percent. 
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Use a TAPATCO Collar Pad 


It’s tough to have a horse or mule laid up with a shoulder scald 
when he should be working in the field. And it’s unnecessary. For 
you can protect your work animals with genuine TAPATCO collar 
pads for very little money. They cushion the pull. Absorb the 
sweat. Make the collar fit better—and do away with rubbing. 

Be kind to your pocketbook and to those animals by using 
TAPATCO pads. But when you go to get them, be sure to 
look for the TAPATCO trade-mark stamped on every pad— 
then for the TAPATCO rust-proofed Red Hooks (patent ap- 
plied for). Make a genuine TAPATCO pad a part of every 
harness ...or better still, two TAPATCO pads. They’ll last 
longer and save you more money if you use them turn-about. 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY, GREENFIELD, OHIO 


A:PAT-CO 


BRAN D 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 


FRE VALUABLE, AUTHORITA- 
TIVE 48-PAGE BOOKLE 
The American Pad & Textile Co., 
Dept. S-6, Greenfield, Ohio 
Please send FREE booklet: “Make 
More Money with Horses and Mules.”’ 


Name 
look for the Pod Address... 


with the Red Hooks 


they're Rust-Proofed a 4 __State.... 


SuccessFuL Farmine, June, 1935 
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Tested and Found True 


M ANUFACTURERS of advertised products know their products are 
right before they are placed on the market. If it’s a worm medicine for 
your chickens you can be sure it has been tested thoroly in the laboratories 
and in their own flocks under practical farm conditions. Or if it’s a new 
model tractor or some other piece of 
farm equipment, it has been put thru 
rigid tests at the factory test grounds. 
There is no place today for the manu- 
facturer who lets you test his merchan- 


Lambs can be fattened for market 
more advantageously in Kansas than i: 
most any other state thru the use of so: 
ghum crops. 

More profit can be made by not add 
ing grain to signe i whole sorghum dur 
ing the first 30 days lambs are on feed. 

A bushel of ground wheat is worth as 
much as a bushel of shelled corn as a ho 
feed. 

Ground atlas sorgo is worth practical! 
ly as much, pound for pound, as corn as 
a feed for livestock. 

On the average, sorghum silage 
worth as much, ton for ton, as corn s 
; lage for beef cattle or sheep. 
dise. 


Products advertised in Successful 


Farming have been tested and found true. 


+ + 


HERE IS 
OUR GUARANTEE 
TO YOU 


“We guarantee that your money will be returned or that satisfactory 
adjustment will be made, if you purchase any article advertised in 
this issue of Successful Farming which is not as represented in 


the advertisement. 


The complaint, investigation of which will be 


instituted promptly, must be submitted to us within one year after 


the advertisement appeared. 


If the article be purchased thru the 


mails, it is a condition of our guarantee that you shall have men- 
tioned Successful Farming at the time the purchase was made. 


Are you taking advantage of the offer made by many of Successful Farming’s 


advertisers to send you interesting booklets and folders? 


They are good 


profitable reading and contain real helpful information. Write today for 
the material that. interests you. See advertisements on the pages indicated 


below. 


Household 

“How to Can Fruits and Vegetables’’—Ball Bros. 
Co., Page 38. 

Sample Mantle Offer 
Co., Page 38. 

Free Postum Offer 

Literature on the [ron Horse 
pany, Page 58. 

Homemakers’ Canning Guide™ 
Corp., Page 64. 

Pictures of Famous Americans 
Page 19. 

Free Screw Driver Offer 
Page 50. 


The Coleman Lamp & Stove 


General Foods, Page 43. 
Johnson Motor Com- 


Kerr Glass Mfg. 
Postum Company, 


Reliance M fx. ( lompany ’ 


Building Material and Supplies 
“Better Buildings” Booklet American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., Page 54. 
Fence and Building Supply Catalog 
& Wire Co., Page 64. 
Information on Celotex Insulation—The 
Company, Page 55. 
Roof Catalog—Edwards Mfg. Company, Page 50. 
“Pictorial Color Chart’”—The Lowe Brothers Com- 
Page 32. 
“Painting With White-Lead” 
Company, Page 57 
"How to Modernize Your Farm Home” 


Farming, Page 52. 


Brown Fence 


Celotex 


pany, 


National Lead 


—Successful 


Farm Machinery and Equipment 


Windmill and Water Systems Information 
motor Co., Page 46. 

"Make More Money with Horses and Mules” 
American Pad & Textile Co., Page 59. 

Separator Catalog-——-American Separator 
Page 58. 

Harvesting Machinery 
side Back Cover. 

Separator Information—The 
Co., Page 54 

Water Systems Book 
Page 56. 

Tractor Tire Encyclopedia—The B. F. 
Co., Page 39. 

“Farming The 48 States with Goodyear”—The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Page 47. 
Complete Information on Farm Equipment—lIn- 

ternational Harvester Co., Page 21. 


Folders—John Deere, In- 
Je Laval Separator 


Flint & Walling Mfg. Co., 


Goodrich 
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“Trouble Chart,’ 


Feed Mill Catalog and Book—Letz Feed Mill Mfg. 
Co., Page 58. 

Separator Catalog —The 
Page 56. 

Thresher and Farm E quipment Information 
Oliver Farm Equipment Sales Co., Page 69. 

Windmill and Water Systems Book. —Stover Mfg. 
& Engine Co., Page 54. 

Tire Information—United 
Page 48. 

Engine Catalog 


Melotte 


Separator, 


States Rubber Co., 


Witte Engine Works, Page 69. 


Farm Supplies 
Rodent Control Booklet—American Cyanamid & 
Chemical C s0rP., Page 58. 

* On spraying 
& Chemical Co., Page 56. 
Lewis’ Lye Hog-Feeding Book 

Mfg. Co., Page 48. 
Harness Repair Folder— Western 
Mfg. Co., Page 54; 


Hammond Paint 
Pennsylvania Salt 


Instrument & 


Miscellany 


Book on Radio 

Book on Electricity 
Page 67. 

Farm Land Booklet—H. S. Funston, Page 69. 

Club Manual, “Win With Dizzy Dean”—General 
Foods, Page . 

Land Book EK. C. Leedy, Page 64. 

Free Calendar- Thermometer A. H. 
Page 64. 

“The National News Magazine” 
Refining Company, Page 63. 

“At Least These Things Need Never Be a Worry” 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co., Page 553. 

“Patent Guide for the Inventor”—Clarence A. 
O'Brien, Page 64. 

Livestock Folders 

Ammunition Literature 
pany, Page 67. 

Gun and Ammunition Folders 
ing Arms Co., Page 34. 


Coyne Electrical School, Page 50. 
Coyne Electrical School, 


Lewis Co., 


—The National 


Successful Farming, Page 68. 
Western Cartridge Com- 


Winchester Repeat- 


Seed, Nursery and Garden 
See Pages 38, 50, 67 
Baby Chicks and Poultry 


See Page 66. 





So-called fly salts do not protect live 
stock from flies.—F. E. Charles, Kans. 





Veterinary 





GrowTu on Doc’s Eye—Please advise me 
as to the treatment for my dog’s eye. He has 
a flesh-pink growth in the inside corner of his 
eye about the size of a garden pea. It seems 
to itch and he paws at it with his foot. ae 
~ a slight discharge from the eye. The growt! 

has been there for about three months but 
hasn’t grown any larger in the last month or 
more.—D, K 


There is a small tumor of the membrana 
nectitous or third eyelid and it can quickly 
and easily be removed by a veterinarian. He 
will apply a eucaine or cocaine solution to 
render the eye and growth insensitive, then 
put a loop or silken thread thru the growth, 
by that means pull it outward and then snip 
it off with curved scissors. A pack of sterilized 
gauze or cotton saturated with a four percent 
solution of boric acid should then be kept on 
the eye for two or three days. 


DisEASED Bone—I have a colt which was 
sick for about three days, after which he got a 
sore on the jaw bone. The sore has three open- 
ings to the outside and one small opening goes 
to the inside of his mouth. The outside sores 
are always running and this condition started 
over a year ago. The sore is hard and 
lengthwise on the bone. —W. A, W., S. Dak. 


Home treatment will not avail in the case 
described. Diseased bone is present, and will 
ram to be scraped away. Have a veterinaria 

do the necessary cutting and remove an} 
foreign body he may find in the sore. It may 
connect with the root of a diseased tooth, « 
have caused a fistula or the large salivary Rect t 
(slenos) which crosses the lower jaw bone 
close to the artery where the pulse may be 
taken. Meanwhile cleanse the sores, remove 
the pus, and syringe out the openings daily 
with a mixture of | part of tincture of iodine, 

2 parts of glycerine, and 2 parts of boiled 
water. 


TREATMENT OF RincBonE—I have a horse 
with ringbone on the front leg. Please tell me 
if it can be cured and how.—H. H., Il. 

The ringbone cannot be removed, but if it 
is causing lameness, that may be relieved or 
cured by the operation of high unnerving to 
be done by a qualified veterinarian. That is 
the only treatment that will be about sure 
to remove lameness caused by a ringbone o 
a front leg. Heat due to ringbone of a hin 
foot may subside following point-firing, blis 
tering, and six week’s rest in the stable. 1 
firing has to be done by a veterinarian. If you 
cannot employ an expert have the black 
smith put a rolling motion bar-shoe on the 
foot; then keep cold wet swabs on the ring 
bone and hoofhead for a month, If lameness 
then persists, repeatedly blister the ringbon 
at intervals of two or three weeks after « 
ping off the hair. Rest the horse in the stable 
for at least six weeks. 
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Laughing at Life 








Alf: “Now you've gone and 
caught halitosis again!” 


Salesman: “‘A bicycle is a very handy 
method of transportation on a farm. 
This one is only $35.” 

Farmer: “‘I’d sooner buy a cow.’ 

Salesman: ““You’d look funny riding a 
cow.” 

Farmer: “I’d look funnier milking a 
bicycle.” 


, 

















“Well, you told me to 
get shorts for the pigs!" 


What is New in 
Farming 


| Continued from page 5] 


Indiana the Columbia is on test. These 
varieties have been outstanding in yield 
as well as in stiffness of straw under ex- 
periment station conditions. 


STEERS. Alfalfa hay for fattening 
and wintering beef calves proved the 
most economical of four roughages used 
n a recent experiment at the Oklahoma 
\. and M. College. Prairie hay and kafir 
silage both gave satisfactory results in 
the finishing ration. Prairie hay showed 
the most rapid gain, altho the most ex- 
pensive gain. Cottonseed hulls produced 
more than a 2-pound gain per day. 

The value of protein concentrates in 
wintering cattle was demonstrated last 
winter at the University of Nebraska. 
In an effort to determine the compara- 
tive value of cottonseed cake, tankage, 
and commercial 22 percent protein cubes 
as supplements to a silage ration, it was 
found tankage stood above the other 
two. Cottonseed cake was second, and 
the cubes third. Differences in gain were 
not great. The silage contained no corn 
grain because of the drought. It was 
composed of mixed corn and Atlas sorgo. 
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8000 EXTRA MILES ON 












INSTALLING 900 H.P. Win- 
ton Diesel engine in Union 
Pacific’s newest and longest 
streamlined train. U.P 
streamlined trains operating 
East of Ogden, Utah, are 
Sinclair-lubricated. 


ROSS LUMBER carrier, manufactured 
by Ross Carrier Company, Benton Har- 
bor, Mich. Ross is one of many manu- 
facturers of industrial and farm 
equipment who approve Sinclair lubri- 
cation for their products. 
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ONE GALLON of Sinclair H-C Gasoline 
could lift a 40-ton Brontosaurus % of a 
mile. Tested on the highway against 12 
other well-known gasolines Sinclair H-C 
gave from 1 to 3 more miles per gallon — 
a direct result of this extra power. 


—— meee tliat i tie 
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SINCLAIR 
LUBRICANT 


CITY BABIES, demanding more 
and fresher milk, have caused the 
inventing of faster milk trucks 
with new high speed axles. By 
using Sinclair Gear Lubricant 
for this axle, truck operators 
raised their gear lubricant mile- 
age to 10,000 miles. The top mile- 
age, heretofore, was 2,000 miles. 





SWEET POTATO on the farm of F. H. 
Franklin, Mansfield, Ga., grows in the 
shape of a Sinclair dinosaur. The Sin- 
clair dinosaurs symbolize the vast age 
of the crude oils from which Sinclair 
Motor Oils are refined. 





SINCLAIR’S REPRESENTATIVE in 
your community sells Sinclair Motor 
Oils, Tractor Oils, Gasoline, Kerosene, 
Cup and Axle Greases, P. D. Insect 
Spray, Stock Spray, and all Sinclair 
Farm Oils. Phone or write him. 
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JUST SPREAD IT ON 





for quick and easy | 
SHINES | 











Clean all white 
shoes with 


Bixby’s SHU WITE 











CAN IN TIN 
QUICKER 
CHEAPER 
No Breakage 





automatic 
“Quick 
ve” feature. 
Changes from one 
size can to another 
in 15 seconds with- 
out tools. No other | 
make of sealer 
does this. Uses 
can three times. 





| S 


l. eSingie Cialm 
Ask Your Dealer 
for Details 


BURPEE 
CAN SEALER CO. 


Originators of 
Home Can Sealers 
2637 N. Kildare Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Birds ranging outdoors require careful attention 


Shed Shelters for Turkeys 


Turkey raisers are often puzzled 
about satisfactorily sheltering their 
growing turkeys. After the birds are old 
enough to range and roost out-of-doors 
or under shelters of some sort they re- 
quire just as careful attention and care 
as before. To make this as convenient 
and easy to do as possible, the shed shel- 
ter offers a happy solution. 

The turkey shed shelter is a combina- 
tion house for roosting and for giving 
feed. The structure itself is merely a 
shed-like building constructed in any 
fashion by the turkey raiser except for a 
few suggested attachments. The essen 
tial thing tn connection with the house is 
to get it located as far away from the 
place as is convenient and safe, prefer- 
ably between two fields that are being 
cultivated. Many raisers in the 
Midwest build the shelter between a 
cornfield and that of some small grain 
like oats or wheat. The cornfield 
vides excellent shade and range. 

The shed may be built either of lum- 
ber or tree poles. The use of tree poles 
lowers the cost to a very small sum. The 
depth from front to rear is advisedly 
made so as to allow for ample roosting 
space and still have enough remaining to 
provide feeding space. This means that 
in some cases the shed will be 20 feet 
deep and in others 30 feet. In any event 


turkey 


pro- 


the proportions allowed are usua 
three-fourths of the rear for the perche 
and the front one-fourth for the feed 
and drinking vessels. This sort of 
rangement is especially desirable during 
rainy weather. 

The back side of the shed is usual 
boarded up while the sides are of wov 
wire. The roof is usually of poles topp 
with branches and straw over these. 1 
usual board roof may also be used. 

Later in the fall the sides are 
with cornstalks or burlap sacks. The 
front is provided with a gate extendi: 
the entire length of the shed. It is : 
five feet high, the space above it being 
enclosed with wire. The gate itself is « 
ered with wire so as to allow an ope! 
front and to make it light in weight. T! 
advantages of such an arrangement 
front is readily seen when it ts ren 
bered how turkeys will fly against boards 
and wires in houses or sheds with do 
By this arrangement the gate is op 
and the birds can all get out quick! 
night the gate serves as an aid to 
in the birds. Coyotes and other pr 
tory animals are hard hit by this sh« 

The arrangement under the perches 
so as to keep the birds from getting int 
the droppings. The most advisable t 
to do to prevent this is to fix wire ur 
neath them.—Emil G. Gl ser, Neb: 


Health Pays a Bonus 


A DEAD hen a few years ago was just 
something to be buried or hauled away. 
But now poultry farmers aré beginning 
to realize that with the hen they bury 
some profit that they might well have 
had coming to them. 

Of course, the dead bird isn’t the total 
loss. Much of the loss is in the fact that 
dead birds indicate something wrong 
with feed, management methods, hous 
ing conditions or possibly poor breeding 
stock. And those factors lower the in 
come from the whole flock even tho they 
don’t kill all the birds. 

But to get down to brass tacks 
extension poultrymen at Iowa 


when 
State 


College made up the annual summary of 


the records of flocks whose owner 
operate with the 
keeping records, they sorted out the 
flocks with the highest mortality 
and the five with the lowest death 1 
This is what they found: the 
healthy flocks had a mortality rat 
only 8 percent—8 birds dead out of ev 
I —as compared with 33 percent 
least healthy flocks. The average 
duction of the healthy flocks was 1! 
eggs per hen, or 34 more than the 
healthy flocks. Those 34 eggs repr 
about 26 percent higher productior 
The labor income per hen 
healthy flocks was $1.34 as com] 
with 47 cents in the unhealthy g 


extension servic 





Labor income is the amount left after 
il] expenses, even including interest on 
investment, are paid. Feed costs were 
$1.63 per hen in the healthy flocks, only 
one cent more than for the other group. 

Receipts from market eggs for the 
healthy flocks were $1.54 per hen and 
from the unhealthy group $1.28. Income 


from hatching eggs, breeding stock, and | 


baby chicks was 80 cents per hen for the 
flocks with low mortality, or double that 
for the other group. 

Use of breeding stock with vigor and 
inherent longevity, use of hatching eggs 
from older hens that have proved their 


ability to live a long time, better sanita- | 


tion, properly balanced rations, good 
ventilation in the poultry house—all 
these will help to hold the mortality rate 
to a minimum and to add that extra few 
dollars of clear profit to the poultry 


flock.—L. R. Combs, Iowa. 


Fifteen Cents to 
Produce Eggs 


lr COST on the average fifteen cents to 
produce a dozen eggs on thirty-seven | 


Illinois poultry farms in 1934. The figure 


for 1933 for the same type of farms was | 


thirteen cents. 
As might be expected the feed bill was 


the big item of expense, for the average | 
feed cost for each dozen produced was | 
eight cents. Next to feed comes an item | 


to which most flock owners need to pay 
stricter attention, for it is the big leak in 


the poultry business today. That item is | 
mortality and replacement costs. In 1934 | 
on these farms it amounted to three | 
cents on each dozen eggs produced, or a | 
fifth of the total cost of production. Feed | 
costs are more or less fixed charges but a | 


mortality cost of three cents a dozen is 


out of line and certainly could be shaded | 


considerably by good management. The 


remaining costs were divided as follows: | 
labor two cents, interest on investment | 
one cent, and one cent on buildings and 


equipment and other miscellaneous costs. 


One-third of these farms had an aver- 
age cost of ten cents per dozen eggs pro- | 


duced, while one-third had a cost of 


twenty-two cents. Knowing the cost | 
figures on your poultry enterprise is es- | 
sential for measuring results accurately. | 


Particularly is this true in connection 


with an item like mortality for without | 
an actual record the significance of this 


loss is likely to be minimized. The con- 


trol of this one cost item to a low level in | 
)35 will make for profits.—H. Alps, Ill. | 


Alf. “Ye'r a cream puff—Can't take it!”” | 
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OR over half a century the con- 

stant endeavor of this company 
has been to refine the best possible 
grade of motor oils and lubricants. 
Year after year has seen new de- 
velopments and many improve- 
ments. At all times you are assured 
the very highest grade of oil that 
experience, skill and equipment 
can produce. 


EN-AR-CO 
MOTOR OIL 


The new En-ar-co Motor Oil, we 
believe, is the finest of all. And we 
are convinced that a thorough trial 
of it in your auto, truck, tractor or 
Diesel engine will improve the serv- 
ice of your motors and make you 
a life-long friend. 


Are You Reading the National News? 


What a grand little monthly magazine this 
is—chock full of clever little epigrams, 
verses, wise-cracks, jokes and cartoons. A 
postcard request and a copy will be mailed 
with our compliments. 


THE NATIONAL 
REFINING COMPANY 


562 HANNA BUILDING e CLEVELAND, OHIO 


STTCCESS 











Reliable 
Accurate 
Interesting 


“His Majesty 


Write 
for your 


copy soon. 


the Baby” 


A Free copy of this helpful booklet, sent on request. (Thoughtfully 


compiled to aid the busy mother.) 


Prepare economically in your kitchen, vegetable and fruit purees which 
will help to keep your baby healthy. Kerr half-pint Mason Jars are ideal 
for this purpose (other sizes and styles to meet your every need). 
Your family, too, will enjoy home canned food. 


REMEMBER, Kerr two-piece caps ARE sanitary—for they require no 


rubber rings. Buy Kerr Mason Jars and Caps. 


They ARE better. 


FREE ...“Homemakers’ Canning Guide” . . . Send today. 
KERR GLASS MFG. CORPORATION 


Dept. 611 Title Ins. Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif., or 611 Main St., Sand Springs, Okla, 





SWEETENS 
STOMACH 


GENTLY (no'sos) 
| Delightful Mint 

Relieves Gas.. 
Heartburn..Sour 


Stomach..Quick 
Relief for Millions 


HYSICIANS have 

warned against treat- 
. ing acid indigestion 
with “ame raw alkalies—the tumbler and 
spoon method. Strong, water-soluble alkalies, 
taken in excess, may turn the stomach juices 
into an unnatural alkaline condition—actually 
arresting digestion! 

TUMS free you from this danger. They act 
as an acid “‘buffer.”” The scientific explanation 
of TUMS is that it acts gent/y—just enough of 
the antacid compound is released to counteract 
over-acidity. When your heartburn or sour 
stomach is corrected—the balance passes on 
inert and undissolved, without affecting the 
blood or kidneys. 

Try TUMS. —_— 3 or 4 when distressed. 
Millions have turned to this gentle, effective 
treatment—it’s quite likely you will, too. 10c 
at all druggists. 3-roll carrier package, only 25c. 


1935 Calendar - Thermometer, beautifall 

signed in colors and gold. Also samples Ss 
a NR. Send stamp for postage and pac wing 
A. H. LEWIS CO., Dept. 25-HMM, St. Louis 


TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 
NOT ALAXATIVE HANDY ——— CARRY 











For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable 
Laxative NR (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cents. 
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An extra bottle-cap with 
a ting exact-sized hole, for 
factory-sealed ‘‘ Black Leaf 40’’ bottles. 
absor ads thinner than *‘ * paint - - brush;”’ 
othe no liquid—so saves “Black Leaf 
ith it, the 35c size normally treats 
eh 90 fowls on smooth roosts, for 
body-lice. To use, tap out liquid eve 
inch or two on top of roosts. Spre 
liquid with “‘ecap-brush”’ into thin, 
continuous film on roost. Try it. 
Single Bird Delousing: With our 
“cap -brush,”’ 35c bottle, a *‘dash’’ 
in feathers two inches Sm vent 
and on back of neck kills body- 
lice and head lice, 
To get a “‘cap-brush”’ 
free write us, stating 
whether 1-oz.,5-oz. or 
1-Ib. size is desired. 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corp. incorporated Louisville,Ky. 














~ Write today for my new 
> Big Money-Saving Fence 
Catalog. It quotes Direct-from- 

Facto ry Prices on over 200 styles 

Farm and Poultry Fence. 
A « § PAY THE FREIGHT 

P "Also big selection of bargainsin Gates, Steel Posts, 
Barb Wire, Roofing, Paint and other Farm and Home 
needs. Catalog free.Write nearest oftice.—Jim Brown. 


The BrownFence&WireCo. Dp, 2289, Cleveland, 0, Memphis, Tenn. 











PATENTS 


w rite for new free book ‘ ‘Pate nt Guide for the Inventor, 
and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. No charge for pre- 
liminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Pat. Attorney, 64-K Adams Bidg., Washington, D.C 





in farms, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho. 
Ww ashington, Oregon. Rents 
are CS aper. ow es lower. 


New low rates. Write want 
gE. C. Leedy, Dept. 729, iN Ry. 5 Paul, Minn. 


jelly. 





Canning for Company 


[| Continued from page 38 


One of the most skilled canners I know 
puts up those small red orchard plum 
“hot pack.” She barely covers fruit wit! 
boiling water, and as soon as water bub 
bles up nicely, packs as much fruit a 
possible in jars, covers with juice, halt 
seals, and processes without sugar, in 
boiling waterbath for 40 minutes. Th 
following winter she makes of the fruit 
wonderfully good “Plum Whip” dessert 
a specially flavorsome type of “Plu 
Custard Pie.” 

Other company specials which I ca 
recommend are: 


Sweet Spiced Cherries 


Pack into pint jars, fat richly colore 
cherries, with stems attached. Add 
tablespoonful of salt and 2 tablespoon 
fuls of sugar to each pint of cherries. Coy 

er with a boiling hot mixture of half w 
ter and half vinegar. Seal at once and 
store for six weeks, before using. 


Strawberry Rhubarb Sauce 


Use only the tender pink stalks of 
young rhubarb, and large fully ripe ber 
ries. Stem berries and cut rhubarb int 
inch lengths. (Do not use more rhubarb 
than berries.) Put into a large preserving 
kettle. Add 1 cupful of sugar and 2 table 
spoonfuls of water for every quart « 
fruit. Let stand until some juice has been 
drawn out of fruit—at least an hour, 
preferably longer. Bring to a slow bo 
Simmer gently 12 minutes. Let stand 
overnight. Bring again to a boil. And 
pack immediately into hot clean Jars. 
Seal at once. (“Strawberry Rhubarb’”’ 
makes delicious wintertime ice cream or 
milk sherbet.) 


Layered Christmas Jelly 


Make an apple following you 
usual custom but apples which 
have no red coloring in peeling or pulp. 
To each quart of the jelly, as it is re 
moved from the stove, add a few dro 
of green vegetable coloring (coloring 
which will not fade when a drop of it is 
placed in a teaspoonful of vinegar, will 
not fade in the jelly)—and 1 tablespoon- 
ful (or more if desired) of a fresh mint 
extract made by boiling 1 cupful of 
fresh chopped mint leaves in 4 cupful 
cf water and 4 cupful sugar for sever 
minutes, and then straining to remove 
leaves. 

Half fill sterilized jelly glasses with 
the mint jelly. Let stand until jelly has 
set. Then completely fill glasses with 
freshly made red currant, or red apple 
Paraffin and seal. (“‘Layered Christ- 
mas Jelly” is particularly nice to serve 
with the holiday hot rolls, or roast.) 


jelly 


using 


Grace McILRATH ELLIS 
is not only an expert canner but 
also an accomplished judge of good 
canned food. She has choice can- 
ning-for-company recipes which 
she will be glad to share. Send to 
Successful Farming, 2106 Meredith 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa for Mrs. 
Ellis’ Canning-for-Company Re- 
cipes, S. F. 10. 










Around the Valley 


| Continued from page 22] 





see fire-—fire kept ever burning in a cru- 
cible at the top.” 
‘By day . a pillar of cloud! By 
ght... a pillar of fire!’ ™ 

His face lights up, ““That’s the idea! 
Some day on this hill will be also a music 
auditorium and an art gallery.” 

Des Moines next! Here in 1843 Fort 
Des Moines fired a signal gun to warn 
the settlers to fly to the fort’s shelter. In 
time the village which grew up about 
the fort became the state capitol. The 
Capitol commands a valley view of 
nany miles and deserves the nation’s 
homage since it was built “without 
scandal, without corruption, without 
profit.” Hills, bluffs, and deep gorges 
form a picturesque setting for the city. 
The heart of the business district is given 
an added beauty by the Des Moines 
River which bisects it. 

North of lowa is Minnesota of which 
Sinclair Lewis declares, “Most of Min- 
nesota is prairie but the prairie rolls and 
lips and curves . . . Our most obvious 
beauty is our lakes—nine or ten thou- 
sand . . . Seventy-five years ago a 
Chippewa-haunted wilderness: Today, a 
complex civilization.” 


SAINT PAUL, high on its seven ter- 
aces, is charmingly situated. The Indi- 
ins thought the site worthy of several 





villages and a cave in Dayton’s Bluff was | 


the scene of their burial services. Indian 
mounds, lakes, caves could hold the 


tourist here many days, but near by is | 


Minneapolis, a city grown in seventy- 
five years from one log hut. 

In one of its beautiful parks are the 
Falls of Minnehaha. Below, the creek 
flows thru Longfellow Glen and on a 
small island in the creek stand “forever 
and a day” Minnehaha and Hiawatha, 
their youth and beauty captured in 

bronze. The Grand Round, a long drive 
thru the “greatest water-park system in 
the world” tempts the tourist. 

North of Minneapolis, mills line the 


; river for miles. Many are lumber mills 
; which played their part in making the 
‘ vast primeval forest to the east a mem- 


ory rather than a present joy. 

: To know this country as it was you 

. will find a trip to Itasca State Park 

f worth-while. Here about the lake long 

| supposed to be the source of the Missis- 

sippi, thirty thousand acres have been 
ade a game refuge. A government bul- 
tin lists the attractions for the camper: 


; ‘Good campgrounds, hotels, bathing, 
; horseback riding, boating, fishing.” 

The Indian legend is that Chebiabo, 
2 ® keeper of the souls of the dead, loved 


f Itasca, daughter of the spirit god of the 
Chippewas. He tried to carry her off. The 
storm gods interfered. During the strug- 


gle poor Itasca was buried under a hill of 


sand and rock. Continually from this 
| flow little rills which make the lake 
the tears of the hapless Itasca. 
Those with leisure may continue north 
to Canada. Others may wish to retrace 

heir road to Motley and turn east to 
iluth, the ‘Zenith City of the Un- 
ted Seas.” Either the Duluth, Misabe 

and Northern Railway or the Duluth 


d Iron Range Railroad will carry the | 


traveler to the country of the Mesabi, 
Vermilion, and Cuyuna Ranges. Each 
has a story. [| Continued on page 67 











When he said 
“ EVERYBODY TALKS 
ABOUT THE WEATHER 
BUT NOBODY DOES 
ANYTHING ABOUT IT!” 


@ Western Railroads have done something about 
the weather. They’ve made it perfect on their prin- 
cipal trains by air-conditioning them from front 
to back ... coaches and chair cars as well as 
diners, sleeping cars and lounge cars. Air-con- 
ditioning gives you more than ideal temperature 
. .. it provides complete relaxation ... quiet .. 
freedom from disturbing outside noises. Your 
perfect weather begins when you board the train 
at your home town. 


Lowest Cost—Finest Service 


When you ride one of these air-conditioned trains 
you get the world’s finest travel service at the lowest 
cost in the world. The Western Railroads have 
drastically reduced their basic fares. Now you 
can purchase round trip tickets for sleeper travel 
at rates aslowas 2camile. Rates are even lower if 
youride in comfortable, clean coaches or chair cars. 
Your dollar goes farther on Western Railroads. 


Every Modern Comfort 

Until you actually ride an air-conditioned train it 
is hard to realize the modern conveniences pro- 
vided for your comfort. Cool air without drafts, 
hot and cold running water, toilet facilities, ample 
room to walk around in, iced drinking water, 
splendid meals in the diners at moderate cost— 
everything you could wish. Western Railroads 
now offer air-conditioned principal trains without 
additional cost to the traveling public. 


Safe— Dependable 
It’s a fact that you are safer on a train than in your 
own home. Every provision for your safety has been 
made—the cars are all-steel, cushioned on deep 
springs. Youride restfully. You savetime...Western 
Railroad schedules are dependable—no delays or 
detours. At present low rates you save money, too. 


See Nearest Railroad Ticket Agent 
This summer, travel by train, wherever you go, 
whenever you go. It will give you the travel thrill 
of a lifetime. For information on rates, routes, 
schedules, interesting places to see, or for free lit- 
erature—ask your nearest railroad representative. 
Phone, write or see him. He will assist you gladly. 





Western Railroads 
have fixed the Weather! 
All Principal Trains 
Ar - Condilioned 
“Fresh as the Breath 
of Spring . cnt 
While Nou Travel 
Nhe Now Arrive! 


TRAVEL J 
BY TRAIN 


to American Rockies, Southwest, 
Old Mexico, California, San Diego 
Exposition, Texas GulfCoast, Ozarks, 
North Woods and Lakes, Dude 
Ranches, National Parks, Pacific 
Northwest, Alaska, Resorts of Every 
Character. 
€ 


All-Expense Tours to all 
points west available at all 
railroad ticket offices and 
tour agencies. 


WESTERN 
RAILROADS 


COOL « CLEAN « DEPENDABLE « QUIET « SAFE 


arin 


PORTLAN 
ed My 
, 


alae 
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Baby Chicks and Poultry High Temperature 


XCEEDINGLY high temperatu 
may reduce the average weight of egg 
ROM | from the flock by as much as 15§ to 

From stock Bloodtested for BWD and Fow! Typhoid—also Vaccinated for | percent. Studies un the flock at the Ka 
olds, Roup and Bact. Bronchitis, 23 c ee order Stromberg ““Economy Grade’ from this . s my - . . - 
ad—$7 s per "100, $1.00 with order, Bal. C.O D. EE Growing Guide with every order, how to raise 85 | Sas Experiment Station indicate that t 

» 90%. Also complete prices and four color fol | " ; 

STROMBERG HATCHERY, Dept. 277, Fort Dodge, lowa or Dept. 277M, Minneapolis, Minn. decline is likely to be noticeable at te 
peratures above 85 degrees. There » 
more variation in the weight of 


eae POULTRY- albumen and the shell than of the yo 
MEN... D. The birds were more sensitive to sudd 
OVERSIZE ing. Hirde from aoe | temperature changes than they were 
CHICKS Se ze tn $5,000 to gradual changes. 


The real value of chicks ia measured by the profit 
they bring. Smart poultry raisers know Premium 


= and Large, Quick Maturing Broilers insure highest profit. e 
t's why 128,000 poultrymen chose Sieb’s Oversize 
Chicks. e @ quality only, The Best— (no 2nd or 3rd I vs ee cra 
< ve se ae p——3—- , VALUABLE 1935 on oe oaeey -. i --- $7.25 $35.00 $69.0 oo . 
ULTRY. BOOK FR Bd., Wh., Bf. Rocks, S.C. & R.C. 


**AVOI D DELAY—ORDER NOW! Reds, Bi:, Wh. Orve., Wh. Wyand. 740 2028 7000 
id 100 500 1000 2 or ul inorcas - = - o Le: w D 
Wh. Br, Buff Leghorns $7.75 $37.50 $72.50 White Yorcy tinue 8.90 43.50 85.00 RIED skim milk in rations for egg 
Bd. , Wh. Bf. Rocks, H 33.00. . ~~ 
Qh eeg tp a eavy Assorted cont uve 90 33- er production did not increase egg produc 
White Wyandottes gash with order. ws paueen iat ee per 4 tion as compared with meat scrap except 
Wh. Orpingtons S. L. =; “Futiets or Mates any Breed} | where an equal quantity of dried skim 
Wyands., R. C. Reds 41.00 p) Se true to cox “ : , . 
Anconas, Black & — a aoe , — was oe for shar of 
Watpe. Semnoesee Ling's Poultry Farm & ¥ 3._Oneid the meat scrap. This is the conclusion 
Heavy Mixed for Broilers 6.95 33.50 , is the conclusi 
nt Mixed for Layers Be 31-00 drawn by the Missouri Experiment Sta 
Gtinod Sened Chlche = | 5.88 38. tion. Where one-half to all the meat 


> : Le Mi- 
SEXED noon bums Leghorns gacewes, = scrap was replaced by an equal quantity 


Males $4.00 

CHICKS Any Heavy Breed. Pullets $12.50, of dried skim milk, the egg production 
SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 134, LINCOLN, ILLINOIS Great Money Making Strain! ©V¢! 2 period of 36 weeks ranged from 5 
Get the best this year. Comparativetests| to 22 eggs per week less. White Rock 

prove Booth Chicks lay Be EGGS, ll d 
pay GREATER PROFITS. One of| Pullets were used. 
America’s greatest poultry breeding in- 
stitutions. New low prices, 10 BREEDS 


$1 per 100 books order. e 
: AB, Bane 00. if aesiret. $°HO| Control of Lice 
OM BLOODTESTED FLOCKS | ) R. W. Booth SEXING. Free booklet tells 


1 
Thornwood's fine Blooded Chicks make record layers how to save money. FREE CATALOG, UP L 5 
end quite pound brodiws, Thay oxst go more te ears, Gs BOOTH FARMS, Box 527, Clinton, Mo. ICE are expensive boarders that nev- 


yet insure you the highest profit at lewest cost to 


ai I 1D TESTED en Method €.4. 5045 d . 
ited aon Tits AD. Send er our Big FREE Moneger er pay their rent, and R. B. T hompson, 


conmeene , head of the Oklahoma A. and_M. Col- 
WATCHED IN WORLD'S LARGEST parent oy LHOUN Ss CHICKS lege Poultry Department, recommends 


Wh., Br., BE, Legs., Anconas. $6.50 $32.00 $7.00 $34.50 SF Grry GUARAN. several kinds of effective notices to serve. 


-bred tee! infec : > > 
SoG. Reds, Wh, Wands } . 7.00 34.50 8.00 38.00 4 are repincinglotaen tnt weeks at 34 price! Ww In summer infested birds may be 


. live deli . . - or. 
3. 100% live delivery guarantes anywhere in the PRICES | dipped in water containing one ounce of 


Bf. Orps., J. Bik. Giants f. 8.00 38.00 9.00 44.00 4! : fo ro - Aay 3 t , = 
Wh. & Buff Minorcas 00 44.00 10.00 48.00 canoes theorem cround:-have extra months ey are 28 fresh air, air, sodium fluoride per gallon of water 
S.L. Wyand., J. Wh. Giants . . ; 5 gteen food. Mo. Board Accredited, B. W. D. Bloodtested by test I . : . _ oe : 
Assorted . oe sa 5s } ale a) proved b At a Fare of Acriculture--the Stained Anti Antigen Rapid ice die immediately after coming 
ood Tes per bool ‘ompt - ~ . . 4 
i creel ic sos Oe a teeen' ie?” ice G. 0, D. shipments. Write for catalog NOW! it's #REE? | CONtact with this solution. A warm, 


Live Delivery Guaranteed Cathoun’s Poultry Farm and Hatchery sunny day is essential if the dip method 


B Montr » Mo. : 
THORNWOOD, Box 413, CRANDALL, IND. ox a | sieved. 






























































Sodium fluoride in powder form may 
N W low PRICES ON cHIEX be applied by the pinch method, a pinch 

being placed under each wing, one on 
HAYES BROS. SEXED CHICKS; FREE | each thigh, one on the breast, one under 


Day-old pullets or cockerels. TEN-L 
ACE 90% true to sex guarantee.| POULTRY counse | the vent, and one on the back. 


SUPREME & chicks. B.W.D. Tested sweting, sie i: Nicotine sulphate (Black Leaf 40), 
SPECIAL PRICES laree ordera” ur courant, | FaisingcourseFREE. | dark-colored fluid, has been found to b: 

CHICKS Extalog Free. Smith Bros. Hatcharies, Bone 10a, Maxico me. | effective in controlling lice. Droppings 
Guaranteed against loss ten days or _ —— boards below the perches are essential 
replaced free. 75,000 chicks weekly. when this material is used. The liquid 


° . 
Postpaid. 15 years’ experience. Cus- should be applied in a small stream along 
ag ee —*« ~@-\ BUY MASTER BRED CHICKS from one of apr oe 
tomers in 43 states. White Leghorns © \, America’s oldest reliable firms. Every chick | the top of the perches about 30 minutes 
mecialty eq 45 : backed by livability tee described in | ’ 
our re cialty 4 ~ 45 per 100 for this free catalog Eicodbested under ser separcicion. Mester before the birds go to roost. One ounc 
special extra-fine listing; cheaper in the Bred Wyandottes, Reds, Barred, White, Buff. Rocks. Orping- | of nicotine sulphate will care for abot 


long run. 20 varieties. Free literature. 7:45-100, $36.75-500, $72.50-1000. J White Giants: $9.45-10 
. - Free literatu $04.80-1000 sieavy saorted: $0.00°100.” Assorted Mixed $6.00 Can 25 feet of pe rch space, 
irect. (C 


HAYES BROS. HATCHERY CLOVER VALLEY POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, Box 33, Ramsey, Ind. Mercurial or blue ointment may }b 


24 Hayes Building Decatur, Illinois __. | successfully used in controlling lice. It 
ey a oe ae ae ae diluted with one or two parts of petr 


200,000 each week. Barred, Buff, White | leum jelly and a ball the size of a larg 
ocks, 8. C eds, White Wyandottes, | : . : i, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Buff Min- | pea applied to the skin just under th 
oreas $6.95-100. (English) White, Buff, - 7 , . ‘cdi 
Brown Leghorns, and Anconas $6.45-100 vent of the bird be ing tre ated. 
Heavy Mixed $5.90-100. Assorted Mixed acre _— 3 >< 2 > 1 } 
$5.50-100. We pay postage and replace at half price Regardless of tre atment, It should 0 
wy any chicks you might lose first 14 days. Prompt ship- repeated at eight days to two weeks unt 
REDUCE LY 8 MME R PRICES Order from this adv. ment | j 
by cae ae tigeg method or B.W D. DAVIS POULTRY FARM, Rt.18, Ramsey, ind. | all louse eggs have hatched, and no lic 
An $00 7-75 31.00 45.00 avin ee Sasa = | are found.—lI. M. H., Okla. 


‘Bu ff Orp 4.50 875 51.00 > 
a7 





























Min. 4.50 51.00 


sttes, N eds 5.50 10.25 41.00 58.50 
Light Brahmas 6.00 11.50 46.00 66.00 
Ducklings S40 16:00 84:00. 98.00 COMING NEXT MONTH 
i. Lt. & Heavy Chicks. Sil Mat . 
. G ia Ma t ne alight tly t igher “ olen FREE. A true picture of the dependence of Industry 
on Agriculture—and of Agriculture on Industry. 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box 19, Bucyrus, Ohio If either is in bad straits, the other suffers too. 


- July issue of Successful Farming. 


indicate that the number of cases 
ORDER ROSELAWN CHICKS NOW! aeeentsion - r i rs 
GOOD CHICKS ARE GETTING SCARCE slipped” tendons in poultry can be re 


led i . vm er are what you want ~~", ; r 
rders forecast shortage of tate chicks. ORDER NOW. at SPE- RE SULT by fle duced by limiting the amount of prote 
IAI ATE "SE. ASO DIsCOU NTS Four matings, all sired by poults. That's what you ~ concentrates which are rich in ph " 


- se = e Catalog & Sexed Chick Booklet | pone yon order from Box : poe é 
pope, 10 SELLER TE OO r0a, 0. Taran Uatskera ot Nisha and vost, phorus. These include fish meal, bone- 
wen enctrethivnmin nonin hie ban thts et ecm ott | Department SF, « = Worthington, Minnesota | meal, and meat and bonemeal. 








Tests at the lowa Experiment Station 
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Around the Valley 


| Continued from page 65) 


Duluth and Superior are two great 
shipping ports for iron, coal, and grain. 
They share one of the finest harbors in 
the world. But Duluth has not sur- 
rendered beauty business. She has 
fine parks and a wonderful scenic drive 
for twelve miles along the ancient beach 
of prehistoric Lake Duluth, five hun- 
dred feet above Lake Superior. : 

East to Spalding then south—by rail 


or the Dixie Highway—thru Menomi- | 
nee and Marinette along the shore of 


Green Bay to the town of the same 
name. Three hundred years ago Jean 
Nicolet landed here at the Indian vil- 
lage wearing a Chinese mand: urin’s coat 
and a hat with plumes. Why? Because 
he thought he was landing in China! 
Ages before his startling appearance 
the Winnebagos, according to their own 
account, were set down in this spot by 
the Earthmaker. Which seems to make 
valid Green Bay’s claim to be the oldest 
town in the Northwest Territory. From 
Green Bay to Fon du Lac and Milwau- 
kee the highway is so smooth that it is 
hard to realize in stagecoach days it 
was one mudhole after another. 
Beauty is part of Milwaukee. The 
blue beauty of Lake Michigan, the silver 
beauty of its three rivers, and the green 
forest beauty of its sixty-eight parks. 
‘Be autiful Land” the Indians called this 
». What name was given it by the for- 
gotten race which built the great animal- 
shaped mounds found everywhere in 


Wisconsin we do not know. Today, Wis- | 
consin shares with Minnesota and Mich- 


gan the name of “‘Land of Lakes.”’ 

From Milwaukee to Chicago our route 
follows an old Indian trail. In 1825 when 
Colonel William Hamilton, son of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, drove a herd of cattle 
to the garrison at Fort Howard on Green 
Bay there was no white man living be- 
tween Chicago and Milwaukee. 

At Chicago the cycle is complete. The 
Midwest has other trips and other sto- 
ries waiting you wherever you may live. 
We cannot begin to tell of them here, 
but we hope you will be tempted by this 


outline of a swing around the valley to | 
set forth on your own explorations, be | 


they for a day, or a week, or the whole 


term of that vacation you owe yourself 


and your family. 





Who Pays The Tax? 


Yi YU’VE doubtless listened in on 
many red hot arguments lately 
about whether the farmer, the 
packer, or the consumer pays the 
government tax of $2.25 a hun- 
lredweight on pork products. Pro- 
fessor Geoffrey Shepherd of Ames, 
lowa, has written a straight-from- 
the-shoulder answer to this ques- 
tion in an article which will appear 
n the July issue of your magazine, 
Successful Farming. Handled with- 
out gloves, clearly written, this is 
an article about the business of 
farming which you cannot afford 
to miss.—Editors. 





H. C.Lewis,Pres. 








HIGH VELOCITY .22 
Super-X ... Lubaloy-Coated 


af 


-22Short .22QLong .22L.R. 
Solid or Hollow-point Bullets 


STANDARD VELOCITY .22 


-22 Short .22Long .22L.R. 
STANDARD VELOCITY .22 


-22Short .22Long .22L.R. 


KANT- MARKS- SUPER- 
SPLASH MAN MATCH 


afl i 


222 Short .22L. R. 


Western Cartaince Company, 
Dept. F-11 East Alton, Illinois. 

Send free leaflets as chec ked bel Ww, 
advantages of Western ammunit: 


C1 Pistol 


0 Free, helpful, new booklet on Rifle Shooting 


E GARDEN ’ TRACTC _ 


and Power La 

A Practical, Proven Power Cult iv. ator & Pio 

| for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, e 

Truckers, Nurse rymen Fruit Growers, j 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. \4 

| 1179 33rd Av. SE. Mianeapetic, Minn, = 


in 12 Weeks jn, Shops of Coyne 
ctric earn by Doing -- many earn 


wh ne learning Free employment 





help after one m. You don’t need ad 


cea education. 


500 South Paulina Street, Dept.A5-86, CHICAGO, ILL. 


describing the 






ND REE BOOK 
ec' my" “PAY TUITION AFTER GRADUATION’ , PLA AN. 
, COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 





For Pests 


Ww not get the extra sport 


that Western ammunition 
adds to .22 rifle shooting? 


FOR GAME AND PESTS—the 
long range, thunderbolt shock of 
Super-X! The Lubaloy-coated bul- 
let mushrooms like a big-game bullet! 
Rifle bore always clean. Its life 
lengthened, accuracy increased, 
by Western’s greaseless, new, in- 
visible wax bullet coating! 


FOR PLINKING—the Western 
smokeless Standard Velocity .22! 
Lubaloy-coated bullet! Or plain 
lead lubricated if preferred. 


FOR MATCH SHOOTING —the 
world’s most accurate .22 Long 
Rifle target cartridge, smokeless 
Super-Match!...Or the Marks- 
man L. R..22 with Lesmok pow- 
der. Both have lead lubricated 
bullets. 


FOR INDOOR SAFETY—a real 
innovation! —the Kant-Splash .22 
short. Bullet shatters into dust on 
striking. No ricochets! 

Mail the Coupon for descriptive leaf- 


lets and the riew Rifle Shooting booklet 
shown below! 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. F-11 East Alton, Illinois 


















Positively preveees all 
sucking, sel ones. ear 
sucking, etc Patented 
double hinge aon 
natural ease for grazing 
drinking. Easily 





nd- 
ing if desired. eavily tinned Ove er 
100,000 sold. At all good hardware deale 
or direct. Sent postpaid, cash or stamps 
Calf 40c “Cow 50c 


Imperial Bit & Snap Co. 
RACINE, WIS. DEPT.B 


“IMPERIAL 
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You Boys Want 
CHAMPIONS 


ineretise | 


SHOW. RING 


One of o ne~ 


IN MARKETS ANL[ 


oy 
Seccosshel Farming 


Dairy Calves 


Selecting, Feeding, 
Fitting and Showing 
By-J. R. Caputo 


Suecnne the Coll. There 


« in the minds of suc. 


ul judgme: 
t animals of the desired 





You boys and girls who own fine live- 
stock and poultry have your eyes on the 
summer and fall fairs right now. You're 
about to begin intensive fitting for the 
blue ribbons. 

To help you we have asked J. R. Caputo, 
club stock authority, to prepare six leaf- 
lets on selecting, feeding, fitting, and 
showing your 4-H Club livestock and 
poultry. These leaflets give you the best 
information possible to secure (each leaf- 
let thoroly checked over by competent 
judges and showmen) on every separate 
step from farm lot to show ring—boiled 
down in short, meaty paragraphs easy to 
understand and to follow. 

Each leaflet, the result of actual expe- 
rience in successful fitting and showing, 
contains everything you'll want to know 
on selection, feeding of mother and off- 
spring, weaning or changing feed, good 
rations, diseases and parasites, fitting, 
blanketing, trimming, last minute prep- 
arations, showing. The six leaflets may be 
ordered by number as follows: 

(1) Dairy Calves, (2) Baby Beeves and 
Purebred Heifers, (3) Club Hogs, (4) Club 
Lambs, (5) Club Colts, (6) Club Poultry. 


Just four cents sent to us now will bring 
you any one of these interesting and prac- 
tical leaflets. Discounts will be given group 
orders. Clip the coupon and send today 
for the biggest helper a champion-minded 
1-H Club boy or girl could have. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
1906 Meredith Building, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Gentlemen: Please send me the leaflets checked be- 


low in return for my remittance of 


1— Dairy Calves; 2— Baby Beeves and Pure- 
bred Heifers; 3—Club Hogs; 1 4-——Club Lambs; 

>-—-Club Colts; 6—Club Poultry. 

The entire series (24 cents). 


Name 








IN MEMORIAM 


Right: Dr. Thomas 
Clark Atkeson 


Left: John Thompson 


Right: Charles 
S. Barrett 


AGRICULTURE has lost this spring 
three outstanding men who served its 
cause faithfully. 

Dr. Thomas Clark Atkeson made his 
contributions chiefly thru the Grange. 
He served it as lecturer, editor, State 
Master, and legislative representative of 
the National Grange at Washington, 
D. C. During that time he a!so worked 
as professor of agriculture and exerted 
profound influence on the organization 
of agricultural courses thruout the 
country. In Washington he had great in- 
fluence upon agricultural legislation. 

Charles S. Barrett farmed and taught 
until the age of 37, when he began or- 
ganizing farmers. He was elected presi- 
dent of the National Farmers’ Union in 
1905 and was unanimously re-elected 
each year for 22 years. Thruout this long 
and active period he served on many 
national and international councils. 

John Thompson was best known thru 
his important editorships. For a time 
after graduation from the University of 
Minnesota he taught college courses. For 
12 years he was editor of the Farmer and 
Breeder, followed by two years as editor 
of Farmer and Stockman. He became 
editor of the lowa Homestead in 1918, 
serving until 1930. From that position 
he became editor of the Wisconsin Agri- 
culturalist and then returned to the Iowa 
Homestead when it was merged with 
Wallace’s Farmer. 





Have you considered your farm as a 
source of income and sport from the fish 
and wild game which can be raised 
there? Successful Farming’s helpful book, 
Furs, Fins, and Feathers will tell you all 
you'll want to know about game birds, 
fish, furbearers, guns and ammunition, 
traps, curing and shipping hides. To se- 
cure a copy send 1roc—TODAY— to 
Successful Farming, 1306 Meredith 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Pe-xo EDGE 
LIP STYLE 
ROYAL 


This familiar trade mark distinguishes the 
world’s finest rubber products. It identifies 
U. S. Royal Pe-Ko Edge Jar Rubbers. Look 
for it! To make doubly sure, say “U. S. 
Pe-Ko Edge’’. You'll have a better seal... 
better preserves. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you send 25 cents for Trial Package of 
48 genuine Pe-KoRings ; prepaid. Approved 
by the Good Housekeeping Institute and 
the Household Searchlight. 


PE: 


"Ko, these sure are 
swell peaches.’’ 


av; 
DX 
: 
''l'll say they 
are, the flavor 
was sealed in 
with Pe-Ko.”’ 


United States Rubber Company 
1790 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 





Is worn only by the 
authorized salesmenof 


SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING 


You are safe in dealing 
with them. 

We canuse a few more 
salesmen. 


Address— 


SALESMANAGER 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Perfect Knight 


[ Continued from page 30 | 


never did. Still,” she said slowly, her 
eyes on the flames, “I’m glad. I wouldn’t 
have had him different. 

“When thé rationing was over and we 
had sent the people away, he took me 
aside and lifted me high in his arms, held 
me close and kissed me and whispered, 
‘You’re a darling. Goodbye.’ ” 

“And then?” George prompted softly. 

“IT never saw him again. I don’t know 
whether he was killed, or if he lived and 
married, or anything about him. Some- 
times,” she added, “I wish I knew. And 
sometimes I’m glad I don’t. I’d rather 
remember him as he was.” Her bright 
blue eyes, strangely girlish, turned to 
George. ““It—it isn’t when that you have 
a perfect memory, is it?” 
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with THis AYW Low Price THRESHER 





You'll Thresh a Lot of Bushels art 


“No,” said George. 
He drained his cup and went up to 
; bed. He had a a a. but he was | Here’s Oliver’s new 22x36 Red River Standard at a new low price! In it 
afraid of adding to Miss Snow's story. you'll find such tried and tested Red River features as the Oliver Hart 
He did not want to tell her about Cap- | - fon ge veh ; 
tain George Amory, his great-uncle, | Standard Feeder—the famous “4 Threshermen” (Big Cylinder—Man 
whom he remembered clearly. He was | Behind The Gun—Steel Winged Beater—and Beating Shakers)—Bridge- 
. perfectly acceptable as a great-uncle,— | Trucs Frame—and independent End Shake Shoe and Grain Pan drives. 
a fat, elderly man, with a fund of long- | < : : egeenantiged 
| winded stories and a tendency to live in | You'll also find new Heavy Duty Ground Wheels—new Solid Steel Axles 
the oo 28 exciting oe: different | electrically trussed and braced—new All Steel Welded Tongue,’ Belt 
} from Miss Snow’s cherished ideals. Reel and Tailings Elevator—new “Anti-Oxidant” Rubber Belting—new 
specially cast and rubber-capped Pulleys—new-type Roller Bearings— 
Squibs and many other improvements that Oliver engineers have devised to cut 
down your threshing cost. You'll want to see this newest member of the 
y [ Continued from page 10| | Red River family. You'll want to know its low price at once. 
Don’ he Red River Special Threshers either—or Oliver Nichols & 
\ veloped. We need a corn acreage reduc- on't forget the Res ay 7 onal & 


tion because we are growing more acres 

of corn in the Cornbelt than we can raise 
and still maintain the land, but I feel 
that such a reduction program should 
have for its base good farm practice. 
The present emergency program penal- 
izes the farmer with a good crop rota- 
tion and gives preference to the man 
who contributed most, in acres at least, 
to the corn surplus. If we can establish a 
farm crop program that will maintain 
fertility and prevent erosion, I feel we 
would have all the acreage reduction we 
need. It is certainly a program of disas- 
ter if we fail to maintain our soil. Sooner 
or later some type of an adjustment pro- 
gram will be developed, for if we do not | 
adjust to save the soil, we will be re- 
duced by loss of soil. If we love this land 
and want to keep it, then we need to 
farm to that end. It is unfair to the fu- | 
ture to do any other way. 





© With increased numbers of poultry, 
especially chickens, that are being raised 
on farms, we are going to have to change 
our system or suffer heavy losses from 
parasites and disease. I am convinced if 

oultry raising on any large scale is go- 
ng to be successful on farms, it is going 
to > be carried on under controlled con- 


Shepard Combines—or Oliver Hart-Parr Tractors for the threshing sea- 
son. Whatever your needs, Oliver has the thrifty answer. SEE YOUR 
OLIVER SERVICE DEALER or mail the coupon today. 


OLIVER 


FARM “Sia s bo ee ee eee Swe 


DIVISIONS 











peaseeeeeeeeeee 


See your Oliver Dealer or 
check and mail the covu- 
pon to Oliver, 400 West 
Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








C22 x 36 Thresher 
C) 28 x 46 Thresher 


(C0 18-28 Tractor 


0 Grain Drill 
0 28-44 Tractor 0 Plow 








(C) Row Crop Tractor C) Spreader SF—6-35 

















tions. Chickens will be grown in con- | 
ement to keep them on cleaner ground. 
; hundred chickens running over the 
farmstead did not contaminate the 
ground very quickly—six hundred or a 
thousand are different. I believe we have 





WITTE ENGINE WORKS 





161A Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











For wire 
cuts, har- 














GET A FARM 


hundreds of farm flocks losing morey | On the Soo line in North ]akota or Northern Minne- 
right now because of the contamination | sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 

| prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
of s th place. Incidentally, it would add | easy terms. Say grhich state interested in, Ask about 

reduced rates. Send for Booklet No. 27 dress 
wuch to the attractiveness of so many H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
laces if the chickens were confined. =| 1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 














ness galls, rope burns, most any open 
| wound or sore. For family use—any 
open wound or ibrasion, burns, chaf- 
ing, galling, bed sores, tired and sweaty 
| feet. Many use it after shaving. 


DR. HESS MEDICATED (Healing) POWDER 
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To PREVENT excessive growth of 
algae (green scum) in water tanks, clean 
them well and toss a small tobacco sack 
of copper sulphate into the tank when 
refilled.—A. H. Q., lowa. 


When towing one car behind another, 
we run a small log chain thru a piece of 
gas pipe. About two feet of chain at each 
end of the pipe is provided for attach- 
ment. The pipe acts as a tongue and keeps 
the rear car from running into the car in 
front. This is also convenient for pulling 
machinery with a tractor when the ma- 
chinery has no tongue.—G. B., Mo. 


When cutting cheese it is very annoy- 
ing to have your knife stick and cause 
the cheese to crumble. You may avoid 
this by folding a piece of wax paper 
over the cutting edge of the knife. Then 
you can cut the cheese as thin as you 
wish and the knife will not stick. This 
plan may also be used in cutting butter. 
—Mrs. F. J. E., Nebr. 


Most men who drive teams have been 
bothered by the lines hanging down and 
catching under the singletree. It is some- 
times dangerous and always annoying. 
We have been using the device shown 
in ILLUSTRATION 1 to prevent this. The 
guard is a bar of soft iron bent as shown 
to extend out over the singletree from 
above. It is attached to the evener on 
the underside by the singletree clevis. 
Be sure bar is strong.—M. A. H., Wis. 


To check erosion of the low places in 
his cornfields, one of my neighbors scat- 
ters oats just ahead of the last plowing of 
corn. Their growth checks erosion and 
last summer furnished a good deal of fall 
pasture.—Mrs. H. E. S., Mo. 


The hot days, while doing field work, 
we prefer to take a jug of cold tea to the 
field instead of water. Tea has a stimu- 
lating effect and tastes much better than 
water, particularly after the jug has 
been in the shade a few hours. One drinks 
less unsweetened tea than he would if he 
just took a jug of water. The most popu- 
lar treat for the threshing crew is iced 
tea. The men all like it.—D. R., Iowa. 


When cooking a pudding or making a 
filling for a pie calling for both flour and 
sugar, simply sift flour and sugar to- 
gether, then pour into the hot 
liquid, stirring constantly. his 
method will eliminate any danger 
of having lumps in the mixture. 
—Mrs. M. M., Iowa. 


Heavy mower tongues are of- 
ten very tiresome on the horses 
and sometimes injure their necks. 
For this reason we always use a 
counter-balance weight as shown 
in ILLUSTRATION 2. This weight 
can be adjusted so that it just 
allows the tongue to float lightly 
in the neck yoke, thus relieving 


horses of their load.—E. L., Ill. 


An excellent idea on ironing day is to 
have empty clothes hangers within close 
range. After you have ironed pieces 
which are not quite dry, hang them on 
the hangers before folding and you wil! 
find your ironing a much easier task 
than it was formerly.—O. J., lowa. 


When hay is short, try fastening an 
ordinary singletree where the fork is 
usually hung. Then hang a fork from 
each single tree clip, sticking them in 
the hay in the usual manner. They both 
may be operated with one trip rope and 


will do the work well.—T. R., Iowa. 


For small tedious paint jobs such as 
screens, wire wheels, and similar items, 
we use an old or unused spray gun or- 
dinarily bought to apply fly spray. A 
little practice is necessary.—A. K., Pa. 


Paint the walls of new concrete cis- 
terns or tanks with waterglass. A gallon 
is enough for a large cistern and will pre- 
vent the water from becoming extreme- 
ly hard and gummy.—J. V. O., Minn. 


To catch ground moles we use a post- 
hole digger to make a hole Io inches in 
diameter and about 18 or 20 inches deep 
in the mole’s runway. He falls into this 


hole and is easily killed.—A. T. L., Ind. 


I wanted a bank of drawers to stand 
by my desk. After searching, I located 
in my own attic an old desk with sloping 
top and hinged cover. I removed the en- 
tire upper structure, including the legs, 
and fastened to the top of the drawer 
section a new hardwood top. After stain- 
ing and polishing the top and brighten- 
ing the sides with furniture polish I have 
a piece of useful and handsome furni- 
ture. The full lines in ILLusTRATION 3 
show the finished piece, the old parts 
which I had removed from it being indi- 
cated by the dotted lines.—C. E. P. 
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Take the Risk Out of Harvest 
with a New John Deere Binder 


wi best grain prices in years, you can’t 

afford to take chances in harvesting your 
crops with an old or badly worn binder. You 
may lose enough money through breakdowns and 
faulty operation to more than pay for a new 
John Deere Binder—a binder you can depend 
upon to stay on the job saving all of the grain 
when time means money. 


John Deere Binders, tractor-driven and horse- 
drawn, are built for more years of satisfactory 
service. Their easier operation, constant good 
work in all field and crop conditions, lighter 
running and longer life are advantages every user 


appreciates—advantages you want in your new 


binder. 


STUDY THESE FEATURES 


Roller, ball and self-aligning bearings .. . 
better, easier lubrication .. . efficient, long-lived 
cutting parts... variable-capacity elevators which 
handle lightest or heaviest crop without waste 
. .. gear-controlled, non-whip, non-sag reel... 
accurate tying mechanism with hardened knotting 
parts... simple, durable, easy-to-operate bundle 
carrier . . . safety slip clutches (on the tractor 
binder)—these are but a few of the features which 
make John Deere Binders a better value for your 
money. 








SEE YOUR 
JOHN DEERE DEALER 


Inspect these money-making, 
ain-saving binders at your 
ohn Deere dealer's at your first 
opeceteanig. You'll agree that 
ey are today’s outstanding 
binder values. 


Be sure to mail the cou 
below. —_ 

















tNiiteh bs thakeine 


I struck a match amid the rain drops — 
While there we waited you and I. as 
A little flame revealed we both liked Chesterfield. oo 
You know —I know —They Satisfy. 


You smiled and said, ‘They do taste better” 
And I replied, ‘They’re milder, too.”’ 
Those words just fit them to the letter. 
You know—I know—They’re true. 


And now we're furnishing a cottage 
Where we'll be happy by and by. 2 
Because the night we met, you held that cigarette. , 

— You know—I know—THEY SATISFY. 


GETT & Myers TOBACCO Co 





